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THEORY IN PRACTICE 


THE JOURNAL OF EpucATIONAL METHOD 
"welcomes especially reports of actual pro- 
reedures in putting modern educational 
theory to practical use. The account of 

‘how this was done in Grand Rapids by 
"Miss Webster and her associates that ap- 
"peared in our January issue is an excel- 
Plent example. The committee began by 
"agreeing upon a basic philosophy, namely, 
“that the purpose of the school is to aid 
“thildren in the process of becoming able 
and willing to participate fully and help- 
‘fully in the typical phases of social life, 
home life, civic life, vocational life, recrea- 
‘tional life, and spiritual life. 

Certain traits and qualities of character 
"and personality are necessary for this— 
‘physical and mental health, intelligence 
and efficiency, sensitiveness to esthetic and 
other values, and good will. 

The problem then became that of or- 
| ganizing activities, selecting materials, de- 
termining specific outcomes, providing 
proper guidance, and devising adequate 
measures of progress. This was done co- 
operatively, committees of teachers known 
| to be particularly interested in the several 
parts of the program working with the 
leaders in the preparation of a first draft 
of the course. The question of form of 
presentation was given due consideration 
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and an unconventional form was decided 
upon. 

Then came the test of use. To the sur- 
prise of the leaders, there was but little 
criticism. It appeared that many teach- 
ers were not studying the course and hence 
had developed no positive attitude toward 
it whatever. Debate was hit upon as a 
means of bringing all to face the issue. 
This was handled in true democratic 
fashion ; the result seemed for a time to be 
in doubt, but in the end ‘‘the educational 
philosophy and psychology of the cur- 
riculum ... proved impregnable.’’ Sug- 
gestions were forthcoming, the arduous 
labors of the committees were at last ap- 
preciated, and an improved version of the 
course was prepared for extended trial. 

The account is worthy of a second read- 
ing. Educational theory is abundant. 
Many of the leaders in the field are well 
acquainted with it. Too often, however, 
they yield to the temptation that assailed 
the Grand Rapids committee. ‘‘The temp- 
tation to fall back on general statements 
or abstract statements,’’ says Miss Web- 
ster, ‘‘was great.’’ She and her fellows 
persevered, however, with gratifying re- 
sults. They did not content themselves 
with a high-sounding preface but worked 
out the details necessary to application in 
practice. J. F. H. 
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PROPER USE OF EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENTS—CON- 
SIDERING THEIR DANGERS AND DIFFICULTIES 


HELEN G. Pratt 
Assistant Director of Research, Territory of Hawaii, Honolulu 


THE use of educational measurements, as 
of everything else in this world, is condi- 
tioned by the philosophy of the user, and 
their ‘‘proper’’ use is dependent upon a 
conscious philosophy of the type recog- 
nized as best in the world of present-day 
educational theory. 

That standardized tests are being used 
today in the schools is a fact of great im- 
portance to the administration of school 
systems, to the teachers doing the testing, 
and to the pupils being tested. Chronologi- 
cally side by side with the development of 
a philosophy which points out that con- 
comitant learnings are always going on, 
that these concomitants have to do with 
attitudes of the first importance to the child 
and society, has gone the development of 
standardized tests and the resulting em- 
phases on tools, skills, and primary learn- 
ings. Throughout this article the words 
‘‘primary,’’ ‘‘associate,’’? and ‘‘concomi- 
tant’’ are used as Kilpatrick defines them. 
Primary learning has to do with specific 
knowledge and skills. If a girl is making 
a dress, to use Kilpatrick’s illustration, the 
primary learning includes all the learning 
that comes from the actual making, such 
as increased skill in planning and cutting. 
Associate learnings refer to allied thoughts 
and ideas that come up when an individual 
is working on a specific problem. The asso- 
ciate learnings in this case are such 
thoughts as whether the dress will wash, 
what dye was used, and how such dyes are 
prepared. Concomitant learnings refer to 
attitudes, appreciations, and ideals. The 
girl making the dress may find out that it 


pays to be careful, and this idea may and 
should remain with her as an ideal which 
will reach beyond dressmaking. At the 
same time, then, that standardized tests 
have been developing, and that measure- 
ment has emphasized the primary learn- 
ings, a philosophy has developed which 
emphasizes the importance of the concomi- 
tant learnings. 

The philosopher and the expert in meas- 
urements, though emphasizing different 
learning outcomes, never appear on the 
debating platform together. They are not 
arrayed against each other. They prac- 
tically ignore each other. Contemporary 
education magazines show some interesting 
facts regarding the emphasis accorded to 
measurements, and the type of emphasis. 

Woody went through the following maga- 
zines for the year, January, 1923, to Janu- 
ary, 1924: American School Board Journal, 
American Journal of Psychology, Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, 
Elementary School Journal, Journal of 
Educational Psychology, Journal of Edu- 
cational Research, Psychological Review, 
School and Society, School Review, and 
Teachers College Record. He found 69 ar- 
ticles, 582 pages, dealing with research in- 
volving educational and mental tests; 63 
articles, 534 pages, on research in statis- 
tical method; 39 articles, 324 pages, on 
instructional research; 28 articles, 238 
pages, on administration research; 7 ar- 
ticles, 57 pages, on research in experimental 
studies; and 11 articles, 57 pages, dealing 
with miscellaneous research problems. The 
writer went through four recent volumes 
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of School and Society, two volumes of the 
Journal of Educational Research, two of 
the Journal of Educational Method, one 
of the Journal of Educational Psychology 
and one of the Teachers College Record, 
with the aim of classifying the articles on 
measurements. The types are loosely clas- 
sified under the following heads: (1) Ar- 
ticles dealing primarily with mathematical 
interpretations of test results. (2) Ar- 
ticles whose main aim was to caution the 
reader against making unwarranted inter- 
pretations of test results. (3) Articles 
dealing primarily with philosophical im- 
plications involved in the use of measure- 
ments. 

The following table shows the facts dis- 
covered : 
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Last year thousands of school children 
were promoted and classified, their futures 
were affected by standardized educational 
and mental tests. Research bureaus are at 
work all over the country, spending money, 
testing and studying and publishing re- 
sults of the type just described as 1. 
Measurements, educational and mental, are 
but a tiny speck in the field of philosophy. 
In the field of education they are a reality 
which affects the future of children, the 
conduct of school systems, the apportion- 
ment of funds. 

There is a reason for the fact that philos- 
ophy gives little attention to measurements. 
As measurements are now most frequently 
being used, they are a speck in the field 
of philosophy. Any movement which leads 

















Number | Number | Number 

Magazine Vol. Year Articles, | Articles, | Articles, 

Type 1 | Type2 | Type3 
GEE GE ROY: os xi055esskaeveseds8csa0a0er 15 1922 26 a 0 
a sea ee Oe we Eee Te 16 1922 18 5 0 
+. % TS EMAESRE NEMS Se ORES aduwsels 17 1923 9 5 0 
se ee Te ee eee 18 1923 16 1 0 
Journal of Educational Research. .............. 9 1924 15 1 0 
: ss . Py te Pho inamete erent 10 1924 13 2 0 
Journal of Educational Method................ 3 | 1923-1924 3 0 0 
- . - ie Meee cee eee re 4 | 1924-1925 3 1 1 
Journal of Educational Psychology...........-- 16 1925 28 0 0 
Teachers College Record. .........cceeeeseeeees 26 | 1924-1925 1 4 0 
SNES oc ricists cis Canin Swale mine are ee ro Nee whale kb aie ene ete hence 132 23 1 














These facts speak for themselves. In 
contemporary education magazines meas- 
urement is given much space, and statis- 
tical treatment of results has an over- 
whelming percentage of this space. 


to the over-emphasis of the formal aspects 
of learning, the acquisition of subject mat- 
ter and tools, is bound to die out. It kills 
itself, for education cannot always be con- 
ceived of so narrowly. The responsibility 
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for the lack of articulation between the 
two fields belongs to measurements. If 
measurement is to take in educational 
theory a place commensurate with its posi- 
tion in practical education, or if it plans 
even to retain its position in education, it 
must proceed upon a formulated philos- 
ophy in accord with the best educational 
theory. The future of measurements de- 
pends upon this. In so far as measure- 
ment continues to be only the latest way 
to perfect the procedure of testing tradi- 
tional school learning, as Kilpatrick has 
described it, measurement does not deserve 
much attention from those who think 
broadly of education. 

That the leaders in measurements have a 
broad educational philosophy is possible, 
but their philosophy is not their outstand- 
ing quality. Their dominant interests are 
their own fascinating procedures. It is 
tremendous fun to work out new tech- 
niques, to see them being used, to know 
that they are better than previously exist- 
ing techniques. It is not only tremendous 
fun but highly absorbing to express the 
measuring power of a test as a decimal, 
the future of a pupil in a single figure. 
The future of a pupil was expressed in 
a single letter, such as A or F, innumer- 
able times before the first standardized 
test was published and will be many times 
again. The measurements worker has the 
satisfaction of knowing that his single 
figure is a far better measure of achieve- 
ment than the subjective score assigned by 
a teacher, and he puts his effort into refin- 
ing the measure. 

That refining the measure has its value 
cannot be denied. Twenty years ago there 
was no technique for expressing scores on 
different tests on comparable bases. There 
was no way of determining the validity of 
test items or the reliability of a test. In 
these twenty years techniques of great im- 
portance have been worked out and fairly 
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well standardized. Objective measurement 
has been established as a principle and can 
be obtained as a result of the work of the 
mathematicians and test makers. All this 
has great value. But measurement, having 
refined the measures and developed tech- 
niques, should not rest content with this 
achievement or look only to further 
achievement in the same field. 

As a result of the fact that the leaders 
in measurement have mathematics as their 
dominant interest, the everyday worker has 
the same interest, only he is minus the 
qualities which make the leader skeptical 
of his most reliable technique, and minus 
the vision which transforms a device into 
an instrument. The everyday worker is 
apt to take test scores at their face value, 
and act accordingly. Most of the country- 
wide testing is not being done by the 
leaders. The implications of this situa- 
tion are obvious and far-reaching. A tre- 
mendous amount of harm has been done 
by the rapid spread of the testing move- 
ment. People untrained in research, lack- 
ing the scientific attitude and a modern 
knowledge of the learning process, have 
seized on standardized tests as a device. 
Too rapid spread and popularization of a 
practice in education leads to loss of the 
spirit that should inform it. John Dewey 
has pointed out the effect on educational 
practice of the ‘‘uneducated habits, stand- 
ards, and ideas of teachers who set up 
as rulers of Israel.’’ These uneducated 
habits, standards, and ideas are one fac- 
tor which leads to the abuse of standard- 
ized tests, as well as to the misuse of 
fundamental theory, which Dewey was dis- 
cussing. 

The dangers and difficulties which beset 
the use of measurements may be summed 
up as follows: 

1. The research worker is apt to work 
in a narrow field and interpret his results 
from his own particular bias. There is 
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danger that he will regard his findings as 
end and not as means. It has been repeat- 
edly pointed out that the only justification 
of testing programs is better education for 
the children tested. This criterion is far 
too seldom applied. Testing programs may 
be used for many other reasons, as we all 
know—to enable a superintendent to pre- 
sent figures to the public, because other 
people use them, because a research bureau 
must show ‘‘results,’’ ete. 

2. Measurements as at present developed 
enable us to measure in the field of tools 
and skills, and that much debated field of 
general intelligence. Even in these fields 
their validity and reliability have not been 
fully established. But in all the other 
learning fields, in which the most impor- 
tant learnings take place, tests have not 
been developed. There are, for instance, 
no tests to measure appreciations of ab- 
stract truths, or literature appreciations, 
or the changing conceptions of honesty a 
child may have as he goes through school. 

3. Since there are measurements only 
for the tool subjects and for learning ca- 
pacity, emphasis on measurement leads to 
emphasis on the formal aspects of school 
learning. The AR technique of evaluating 
teacher efficiency is recommended by Miss 
Crabbs, and by others. By the AR tech- 
nique is meant a comparison between the 
ratio of initial mental and achievement 
tests, and a ratio of final mental and 
achievement tests, to determine the effi- 
ciency of the teacher’s work, with a view 
to rating the teacher. This technique is 
probably being used to some extent. When 
a teacher’s rating and promotion depend 
upon what her pupils do in standardized 
tests, the door is open to abuses of various 
kinds: (a) The teacher may emphasize 
tools and skills to the exclusion of atten- 
tion to, or recognition of, concomitant 
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learnings. Routine drill of the extrinsic 
type will dominate her teaching. (b) She 
may coach her pupils on the tests, and her 
room will be pervaded with dishonest prac- 
tice. 

There are three possibilities in the future 
of measurement : 

1. Following the line of present develop- 
ment, measurements of the type now in 
existence will continue to be used more 
and more. 

2. There will be a gradual diminution 
in the use of measurements. 

3. Measurement will enter the field of 
concomitant learning and exercise a finer 
control over the things children shall learn. 

The first mentioned seems an unlikely 
line of development, because the philos- 
ophy which considers concomitants of the 
first importance is the most fundamental 
and vital in the educational world today. 
We can expect that the day is not too far 
off when scores on achievement tests will 
not be the only goal of teaching, since 
this goal implies a definition of subject 
matter as material to be parcelled out 
for learning, since it implies the tradi- 
tional school situation, course of study, 
and formalism which best educational 
theory rejects. The second seems probable, 
if measurement confines itself to its pres- 
ent field of activity, and for the reasons 
just stated. The third is the most interest- 
ing possibility. Are there any signs that 
this will happen? 

Herring has written an extremely inter- 
esting article on this point.1 I quote from 
his discussion : 


Educational measurement is responsible for 
certain disproportions in teaching. It has al- 
ready exercised a selective influence. The things 
to be taught are now being determined in part 
by the things that have been measured, and in 
turn the things measured by the things now 


1 Herring, John P., ‘‘ Educative Control by Means of a New Type of Measurement.’’ This JOURNAL, 


Vol. IV (November, 1924), pp. 94-102. 
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readily measurable. . . . Ideally, measurement 
will yield a flexible educative control only when 
we can measure all relevant factors. ... It is 
proposed, therefore, to create an Instrument for 
the Control of Educative Behavior through 
Measurement and Method, which shall concern 
many of those values in education which have 
been called higher, and which tradition has 
often assigned to a limbo of imponderables— 
an instrument which shall be dynamic in its 
effects upon schoolroom events. . . . The prime 
end of test construction is the production of 
changes in education; measurement is a means. 
The hope of changing education lies in the crea- 
tion of instruments for the production of change. 


The ‘‘proper use’’ of measurements is 
dependent upon a development of meas- 
ures in this field of concomitants. No mat- 
ter how faulty the measures might be, they 
would shift emphasis and attention to the 
most worthwhile goals. There is evidence 
that this change of emphasis will be the 
line along which measurement will develop 
in the future. In February, 1926, it was 
reported at the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the N.E.A. that outstanding 
authorities such as Terman, Thorndike, 
and Rugg maintain a need for measure- 
ment in the field of character education, 
and that doubtless these measurements 
will be developed soon. Symonds gives 
opinions of authorities—Colvin, Pintner, 
Pressey, Terman, Thurstone—that the 
next step in measurement is the measure- 
ment of character traits. He describes 
progress along this line, 1921-1924. The 
important thing is that some attention is 
being given to measurement in the field in 
which concomitants lie. 

But we are using measurements as they 
now exist. How can there be a proper 
use? In many situations Kilpatrick says: 
‘Treat them as they are with reference 
to what they may become.’’ How will this 
apply to our attitude toward measure- 
ments as they now exist? I suggest: 


We must be careful that measurements 
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do not exercise too selective an effect on our 
goals. 

2. We must guard against the literal 
interpretation of test scores. 

3. We must realize that we are finding 
facts in a limited field. 

4. Since standardized tests are recog- 
nized as valid and reliable measures of 
primary learnings, they have a function in 
demonstrating to the public the effective- 
ness of the new curriculum and methods, 
in understandable terms. Collings made 
this use of standardized tests, and it has 
its value. This use is purely a matter of 
expediency, and is not concerned with 
fundamental theory. It is, however, one 
way in which measurements as they now 
exist may find a proper use. 

5. We must look to the day when the 
measurement of concomitants is possible. 
Kilpatrick puts the situation in this way: 


In times past it has often been disheartening 
to hear great claims made for measuring and 
to see at the same time so great an instrument 
used to distract attention from the real objective 
of education and to center it on a part only. 
And it has been the more disheartening because 
that part, being chiefly formal and mechanical, 
was easy to be seized upon by the mechanically 
minded and by them treated as if it were in 
effect the whole. So we have seen superin- 
tendents and supervisors and surveyors, with- 
out realizing what they did, call attention from 
rather than to the weightier matters. It was 
said of old that it is the heart out of which 
are the issues of life, and the saying is true. 
Until those who can measure can face the total 
educational output and measure attitudes and 
habits as truly as informations and skills,— 
until these things can be, the pressure on the 
teacher will be one-sided and the output will so 
be defective. It is the heart out of which are 
the issues of life and we must learn how to build 
deep down in the heart of youth those atti- 
tudes that make for life. But we are delayed 
in this great task until measurement shall come 
and help. 








THE OBJECTIVES AND STATUS OF ART EDUCATION IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


CarTteR V. Goop 
Professor of Education, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


In discussing the problems of art edu- 
cation, among other things the problems 
of objectives, the course of study, and 
nomenclature are treated in a recent ar- 
ticle! The present writer has made an 
analysis of high-school courses of study in 
order to determine the objectives, courses 
offered, and extent to which art is a con- 
stant or variable in the high-school cur- 
riculum. The report here given is a sum- 
mary of this analysis of art courses in the 
secondary school. The courses of study 
were collected from state departments of 
education and the five largest cities of 
each state. 


OBJECTIVES 


Tannahill makes the following state- 
ments regarding the importance of ade- 
quate objectives in art education: * 

A clear statement of objectives in the course 
of study is very important and is a matter of 
much discussion and thought. Frequently 
stated objectives are vague and terms are not 
understandable, or they are too general. Too 
long a list of objectives makes for confusion 
ae 

So important is the statement of aims in the 
minds of some teachers that due consideration 
of objectives constitutes to them the most vital 
part of the course of study. Are objectives the 
primary consideration? Is it true that if teach- 
ers have a clear, definite aim they can, if at all 
resourceful, find subject matter and method to 
carry out these purposes? Is much of the con- 
fusion in selecting and organizing subject mat- 
ter due to the fact that objectives are nut clear 
or are forgotten? 


2 Tannahill, Sallie B., ‘‘ Problems in Art Education.’’ 


1927), pp. 696-706. 
*Op. cit., pp. 699-700. 


® Courses of Study in Junior and Senior High Schools, pp. 112-113. 


The Missouri*® state course of study in 
art includes a clear statement of general 
objectives for all pupils and additional cb- 
jectives for talented pupils. 


A. Objectives for all pupils: 

1. To develop his capacity to enjoy his sur- 
roundings by making him conscious of 
their beauty as well as of beauty in the 
productions of great artists and crafts- 
men. 

2. To increase his judgment and taste in 
regard to what constitutes beauty in his 
possessions and surroundings, and to 
arouse his desire to make these as beau- 
tiful as possible. 

3. To have such experience in creative 
work, and in selecting, arranging and 
judging finished products that he may 
a. Have the pleasure which comes from 

even the simplest experience of this 
type. 

b. See the possibilities of art as a factor 
in many vocations or as a vocation in 
itself. 

ce. Develop an interest in art processes 
and in the lives of art workers as well 
as in finished products of art. 

B. Objectives for talented pupils (in addition 
to the above objectives) : 

1. To develop a thorough knowledge, judg- 
ment and appreciation of workmanship 
and of finished products in various fields 
of art. 

2. To acquire a knowledge of vocational 
opportunities and rewards in art and re- 
lated fields. 

3. To have sufficiently broad technical ex- 
perience as to lay a good foundation for 
Teachers College Record, XXVIII (March, 


Jefferson City, Mo.: State of 


Missouri, Department of Education, Bulletin No. 1, 1925. 
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future specialization as well as to afford 
a basis for intelligent choice of a field 
in which to specialize. 

4. To have, when he has chosen his special 
field, a somewhat more intensive study of 
that field, in order to confirm his choice 
and develop his ideals in relation to his 
future work. 


Professor Whitford,* of the University of 
Chicago, lists objectives separately for the 
general art course and for the special art 
course in the high school. The purposes 
of the general art courses are stated as 
follows: 


To develop control of small muscles (mind, 
hand, and eye). 

More extensive drill and practice for tech- 
nical proficiency. 

Observation: beauties of nature, the fine 
things about us. 

Training in originality, invention, and imagi- 
nation. 

To teach the fundamental principles of art. 

Knowledge of color harmony. 

Training in use of harder and less pliable 
materials. 

Stimulate self-expression. 

Introduction to perspective, foreshortening 
and convergence. 


The purposes of special art courses are 
stated by Professor Whitford as follows: 


To build a good practical art foundation 
with emphasis directed toward either the 
fine arts, industrial, commercial, or do- 
mestic art. 
To provide for 
1. Ability to understand and appreciate 
art quality. To see and know fine 
things in nature and excellent works of 
man. 
Increased satisfaction, contentment, 
and true enjoyment resulting from a 
familiarity with and knowledge of 
beauty. 

2. Ability to produce art quality in vari- 
ous forms. 


‘Whitford, William G. ‘‘Determining Aims of Art Instruction for the Secondary School.’’ 


Review, XXVIII (December, 1920) pp. 766-767. 
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3. Training of pupils who may become 
leaders in the movement to raise the 
wsthetic standards, styles, and taste of 
the American public. 

4. Interesting, encouraging, and preparing 
talented pupils to enter the profession 
of art teaching. 

5. Better citizenship, a richer, broader, 
more cultivated life and the influence 
for good that will come from this. 


Reference to the objectives included in 
the Missouri state course of study in art 
has been made above. The writer made 
an analysis of other available state and city 
courses of study in order to determine the 
objectives emphasized. An effort was 
made to retain the original language of 
the course of study from which a given ob- 
jective was extracted. It is recognized that 
some overlapping is involved in the list 
which follows, but it may be of some in- 
terest to note the varying terminology used 
in stating similar objectives. The numeral 
indicates the number of times the objective 
appeared in the courses of study. An exam- 


Objective Frequency 
PRORRGEE TAMEUMON v.60 10.0:0.00/0.0.0 0 a0enisee awe 3 
Develop creative power ........cccsecees 2 


Cultivation of sense of beauty in form, 
shade, and color 

Develop good taste, esthetic judgment..... 2 

Awaken appreciation of best in life of in- 


GRUNT, didn cane cicsGeaiidieasuwsnainacs 2 
Develop power of expression ............. 1 
Develop artistic taste and skill .......... 1 
Clearing and fixing of visual impression 

UE AER ioe siccccsiicscse sees : 
Individual acquisition of drawing as means 

of interpretation and expression ....... 1 


Develop fundamental intellectual processes. 1 


RAMONE G.n.cacves co wliecinisewedmaibiamere io 1 
Worthy home membership ................ 1 
Proper use of leisure time ........scccces 1 
Develop art appreciation ............e68. 1 
Discrimination in matters involving taste .. 1 
MORRO CE TOWED. 60a 5.6:6.0b0-c¢ nciewseieeie 1 
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ART EDUCATION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


ination of the list given below does not 
reveal in every instance the clarity of state- 
ment and definiteness of purpose that seem 
highly desirable in the formulation of ob- 
jectives. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY—VARIABLES AND 
CONSTANTS 


Professor Walter Sargent, late of the 
University of Chicago, states that the 
tendency in high-school art courses is to- 
ward a more direct and concrete applica- 
tion of art. Professor Sargent quotes 
from statements made by school superin- 
tendents and art instructors as follows :5 


The primary purpose of our art is to relate 
it to the entire life of the children both in home 
and in their occupations. 

An effort to adapt instruction to the re- 
quirements of local industries. 

Tends more and more toward industrial work. 

Vocational art courses, art related to print- 
ing, courses in home estheties. 

Have started such work as art in window- 
dressing with practical application in stores, 

. art in dress, ... dress appropriate to 
occasions. 

Collection and study of good illustrations of 
furniture. 

Much emphasis recently given to having de- 
signs worked out in material. . . . Advanced 
courses are highly differentiated with high 
technical standards demanded. 


Professor Sargent enumerates several 
difficulties in the organization of high- 
school courses in art, especially in small 
secondary schools.® 


1. There are seldom any accepted standards 
of attainment in art instruction in elementary 
schools which can serve as a dependable basis 
upon which high-school courses may be planned. 

2. A large number of high-school instructors 
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have been accustomed only to art school ways 
of teaching drawing and design. These studio 
methods are generally adapted only to those 
who possess special aptitudes for drawing. .. . 

3. Except in the larger high schools, where 
a number of classes exist, it is difficult to ar- 
range a course which offers progress from year 
to year, because frequently pupils from each 
year in high school may register in a given 
class. ... 

4. In the past the amount of credit allowed 
in art toward graduation and for entrance to 
higher institutions was often small. Conse- 
quently, registration for art instruction was 
likely to be limited to those who had very strong 
natural desires in that direction and those who 
had leisure for extra courses. 


The same authority in art classifies sec- 
ondary art courses as follows:7 


1. Courses in drawing and design which are 
organically related to industrial and construc- 
tive work, including household art. 

2. General art courses, which correspond 
somewhat to traditional art-school courses and 
which appeal particularly to pupils with spe- 
cial art interests. 

3. Courses consisting of illustrated lectures, 
readings, and class recitations which present a 
survey of art. 


Tryon, Smith, and Rood ® report an in- 
teresting analysis of the program of studies 
in seventy-eight junior high schools. Table 
I includes the results of their analysis of 
art. It will be noted that art is almost a 
universal requirement in the seventh grade 
and is required in a majority of cases in 
the eighth grade. In most cases art is a 
variable or elective in the ninth grade of 
the junior high school. The numerals ac- 
ecompanying the general heading of art do 
not represent totals of the different sub- 
divisions, since a given school may offer 


5 Sargent, Walter, Instruction in Art in the United States, p. 9. Washington: Bureau of Educa- 


tion, Bulletin No. 43, 1918. 
® Sargent, op. cit., pp. 11-12. 
7™Sargent, op. cit., p. 13. 


® Tryon, R. M., Smith, H. L., and Rood, Allan F., ‘‘The Program of Studies in Seventy-eight Junior 


High School Centers. ’’ 


School Review, XXXV (February, 1927), pp. 96-107. 
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TABLE I—ArtT As A CONSTANT OR VARIABLE IN SEVENTY-EIGHT JUNIOR HicH ScHoot CENTERS * 



































Grade VII | Grade VIII | Grade IX 
Course Title 
C V C V C V 
NR NR oer cea SS a teks BRST a srg UE AE 52 11 39 28 8 49 
Me RERUN RC i Gieskes Loe ai ev cue, Dc taiarera yess agstalsione ac 32 8 22 14 6 27 
ee rr rrr | 2 1 0 3 0 11 
nee gid aula Wien idloe weet e eae Gee eR eee | 22 2 16 6 2 12 
I eee nsec a igi ok ey Rie eee | 1 0 0 0 0 0 
MEER etic cUira ne Whoa diedsinwe dienes mead | 1 0 1 0 0 0 
ES EET ETT Ee 0 1 0 3 0 2 
Drawing and applied art... .. 2.6... 26eeccccncees 0 0 0 2 0 3 
NR IE IID, o-oo ics ccd ae bend esas enesen 0 0 0 2 0 2 
Drawing and appreciation......................0. 0 0 0 1 0 0 
| ERSR SEER AIS poo Be sO UR aS Pan Do pen nen 0 0 0 1 0 0 
* Constants are tabulated in the columns headed ‘‘C’’ and variables or electives in the columns 


headed ‘*V.’’ 





more than one type of art instruction. 
Each appearance of a given course is rep- 
resented by a frequency of one. 

The writer made an analysis of state 
and city secondary courses of study in 
order to determine the status of art courses. 
The titles of the courses were listed exactly 
as given in the courses of study. Courses 
in art which seemed to emphasize the in- 
dustrial aspects of the subject were not in- 
cluded in the tabulation, but were placed 
under industrial arts; such courses are 
architectural drawing, boat drawing, 
drafting, and mechanical drawing. Such 
a division may seem arbitrary, but prob- 
ably does no violence to the facts. Table 
II presents the results of the analysis. 
Table II is read in the same way as Table 
I, except that the figures opposite the gen- 
eral heading or subject group, ‘‘ Art.’’ rep- 
resent the totals of the various subdivisions 
listed. 

The data of Table II indicate that with- 

® Tannahill, op. cit., p. 698. 


out exception art is a variable or an elec- 
tive in the senior high school curriculum. 
Table I shows that in some instances, 
where the ninth grade is a part of the 
junior high school organization, art is a 
required subject. This is not the case, at 
least so far as the systems represented in 
Table II are concerned, where the ninth 
grade is a part of the traditional or four- 
year high school. 

The course titles included in Table I 
and Table II suggest that art teachers and 
supervisors may well give some attention 
to the overlapping present and diversity 
of terminology employed in describing the 
art courses of secondary schools. Tanna- 
hill has discussed the matter of terminology 
quite forcibly and her statement may well 
be applied to course titles, though she may 
not have had such terminology definitely 
in mind.® 

Drawing is not the only term used with con- 
fusion among art teachers. The nomenclature 
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TasLe II—ArtT As A CONSTANT OR VARIABLE OF THE SENIOR HicH ScHoo,t CurRICULUM 





Grade IX | Grade X | Grade XI | Grade XII 
Course Title 








35 0 | 36 0 | 23 o 13 

ign 5 class's eases RamnbeERAiDEe woes 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 1 
POG ORI oso. bes ado aes 040s waives aeoie 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 
PR ta eaters hand pe Aiea a Pindweuate 0 15 0 15 0 13 0 9 
ER bis + dchdd nbadioswrmekeckowsa 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 1 
ee ee 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 
a ee 0 0 0 1 0 1 0 1 
Oe | a 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 
Commercial drawing. ..... .....6.000c0es085008 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 
CES Ei ee, eae Ser nT ene 0 1 0 1 0 1 0 0 
NN Fond ica nicer vlapracain’o arial do eben shana tacuteoiselas 0 1 0 2 0 1 0 1 
RE stich dads accraa in seman bu.a eae 0 2 0 1 0 1 0 1 
Cee Ee a 0 7 0 7 0 5 0 5 
TT eee ere 0 0- 0 1 0 0 0 1 
CE 5 one c can Keearditacavacwesne 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 
NE 55, 05:55 odious. ak Noh wetter dree Bese 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 
I Sc 8 xxainitenatesdbatnsmctuians aetna aoe 0 1 0 2 0 0 0 0 
RINNE 2. bidas canta sans doWweea say 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 
IIa oc bac ia cine adios tiséeie Resa 0 2 0 1 0 0 0 0 
NNN se vessatanesicaza Sista ava eve suas Ric se 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 
NE oo ise ncdpins cee aueadioele 0 1 0 1 0 0 0 0 
0 0 1 0 0 0 0 
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of other phases of art subject matter is also different process from design? What is art 
a question for solution. What is really meant structure? What are tints and shades in color? 
by design? Is design different from designing? How can art teachers come together and agree 
From composition? From form? What is dec- upon meanings and definitions? If art teachers 
orative design? Is design ever anything else are not of one mind and are not clear, how 
but decorative? What is decoration? What is can we hope to help grade teachers, principals, 
surface enrichment? Is surface enrichment a and superintendents understand our meanings? 











LIMITATIONS OF THE TRUE-FALSE STATEMENT 


CHARLES C. WEIDEMANN 
Associate Professor, Teachers College, University of Nebraska 


The true-false statement is best adapted 
to subject matter items of information 
which are acceptably either true or false. 
The criterion of acceptability is a group 
of three or more experts in the subject 
matter, who approximately agree that an 
item of information in a given subject mat- 
ter is not doubtful as to whether true or 
false. In many cases this criterion is the 
judgment of the classroom instructor of 
the subject matter course plus supporting 
evidences or other authoritative references. 

This restricted use of the true-false 
statement does not eliminate the possibility 
of its extension to a certain degree. The 
use of ‘‘according to,’’ ‘‘for the most 
part,’’ ‘‘by and large,’’ ‘‘as a rule,’’ or 
other qualifying phrases which tend to 
make the statement acceptably either true 
or false, extends the possibility of use of 
the true-false statement in a subject mat- 
ter. By means of such word or phrase 
devices, many statements become either 
true or false which otherwise would be 
doubtful as to whether true or false. 

The problem immediately arises, ‘‘ How 
eare for those items of information in a 
subject matter course which are doubtful as 
to whether true or false? 

Several solutions seem possible. In a 
recent study by the writer, a new type of 
statement offers a partial solution.1 The 
use of the indeterminate statement makes 
it possible to include in the true-false ex- 
amination about one indeterminate state- 
ment to every five true-false statements. 
This device, however, does not care for all 
controversial, unsettled, debatable items of 


subject matter in a course. A very large 
part of the items which are doubtful as to 
whether true or false are still to be cared 
for. Three other possibilities offer help: 

Ruch suggests the use of the Completion 
Essay Type of question. 

Wood suggests the use of a New Type 
Written Essay question. 

Wood’s suggestion seemingly may be ab- 
breviated to the form of an Outline New 
Type Written Essay question. This form 
retains a part of the new type written 
essay feature, reveals the ability of the stu- 
dent to organize his answer, and facilitates 
the accuracy of scoring. 

The use of these suggestions should in- 
crease the validity of written examinations 
based upon the subject matter of the course 
of instruction. 

A second limitation of the true-false ex- 
amination is the necessity of control of 
specific determiners in true-false state- 
ments in terms of the scoring formula, 
namely, score equals rights minus wrongs. 

A specific determiner is defined as a 
word (may also be a group of words) in 
a true-false statement which tends to cause 
that statement to be more times true than 
false or more times false than true. 

Examples of specific determiners are: 


1. The statements which contain the idea 
that the fact is always or never true. 
All birds fly. 
The word all is the specific determiner. 
2. The statements which contain the idea of 
degree or comparison. 
A cow is larger than a flea. 
The word phrase larger than is the specific de- 
determiner. 


1 See this JourNAL for December, 1927, pages 126-127. 
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Evidence’ on this point indicates that 
in non-mathematical subject matters 


2 out of 3 always and never statements are 
false. 

2 out of 3 degree or comparison statements are 
true. 

2 out of 3 cause or reason statements are false. 


The technique of control of specific de- 
terminers requires that about one-half of 
the true-false statements containing any 
one group of specific determiners should 
be false and about one-half should be true. 
If a student knew nothing of the sub- 
ject matter it is conceivable at least that 
his Seore of R-W for the specific deter- 
miner groups would more nearly approach 
zero with control applied to the specific 
determiner groups than without such con- 
trol. 

For example, suppose a true-false exam- 
ination contained 40 always and never true- 
false statements, 30 of which were false 
and 10 were true. If a student marked 
all of the 40 statements false, his score 
would be 30 — 10 = 20, irrespective of his 
knowledge of the subject matter. 

If the specific determiners of always and 
never were controlled, about 11 would be 
true and about 10 would be false. It is 
obvious that 19 of the 40 original state- 
ments have been excluded in order to over- 
come the probability of a spurious, unwar- 
ranted score in the ease of the student who 
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knew nothing of the subject matter in the 
course. It is possible to include the 19 
excluded statements through use of double 
negative techniques. This practice, how- 
ever, does not seem to be advisable save 
possibly as a device to measure intelligence 
somewhat apart from achievement in the 
subject matter of the course. 

Therefore, the second limitation of the 
true-false statement is to be found in 
specific determiner groups in relation to 
the total score on the examination. 

A third limitation of the true-false ex- 
amination pertains to the problem of the 
relative degree of bond conditioning re- 
quired to answer a recognition form of 
question as against a recall form of ques- 
tion. The evidence by Ruch and Stoddard 
favors the recall form of question as an 
examination device requiring the student 
to learn more ‘‘deeply’’ a given item of 
subject matter in order to answer the 
question correctly. 

This latter limitation further insures a 
place for such types as the completion 
statement, completion essay, and written 
essay questions. 

The limitations of the true-false state- 
ment in no way depreciate its value as a 
type of question. They more carefully 
define its use so that the validity of the 
obtained results may be significantly in- 
creased. 


1 Weidemann, Charles C., How to Construct the True-False Examination. New York: Teachers Col- 


lege, Bureau of Publications, 1926. 





ORGANIZATION OF THE LIBRARY AND AUDITORIUM 
WORK IN A PLATOON SCHOOL 


ELLEN M. BERTIE 
Pingree School, Ogden, Utah 


During September, 1924, four of the 
Ogden City Schools were reorganized on 
the Work-Study-Play or Platoon Plan. 
Each building had its own problems to 
work out, depending on the size of the 
school and the number of teachers. 

The program as organized by Ina E. 
Craven, Principal of the Pingree School, 
provides for six home rooms and six spe- 
cial rooms. The six special teachers take 
care of the art, physical education, musie, 
literature and library, social science and 


auditorium. The home teacher teaches two 
groups penmanship, spelling, reading, 


language, and arithmetic. Each group is 
with her three hours each day—a sufficient 
length of time to enable her to become as 
thoroughly acquainted with each individ- 
ual as under the one-room, one-teacher 
plan. Then, too, each class has the added 
advantage of coming under the guidance 
and influence of the six special teachers. 

Each teacher is responsible for the at- 
tendance record of her first period class. 
The home teacher, however, attends to all 
clerical work for her two groups. The 
classes proceed from room to room in line, 
a leader at the head. There are twelve 
classes, from the 3B to 7A inclusive. There 
are six thirty-minute periods in the morn- 
ing and six twenty-five minute periods in 
the afternoon. At 10:30 and 2:20, five 
minutes is taken for basement periods. 
The first, second, and low third grades have 
a program of their own based on the same 
principles as the other. 

In the schools which are not platoon built 
there is the problem of wraps. At the Pin- 


gree, the pupils take their wraps to the 
cloakroom of the room in which they will 
be during the last period in the morning 
and afternoon. The teacher is responsible 
for the dismissal of her last group. At the 
Madison, the pupils meet in their home 
rooms mornings and afternoons and return 
there each time for dismissal. 

Textbooks for both groups fit into one 
desk without any trouble. Supplementary 
books are kept in the book-closets which are 
in each room. Some books, such as the 
Penmanship Manual, that are used in both 
groups are collected each day. Notebooks 
used in the other classes are carried from 
the desk in the home room. 

Our two largest rooms were converted 
into the auditorium and the gymnasium. 
The desks in the auditorium were placed 
on skids so that they could be moved easily. 
When an assembly was given, extra chairs 
were brought from the library, so we had 
a seating eapacity of 150. 

The library was fitted with built-in book- 
eases, tables, and individual chairs. <A 
cabinet with glass doors was constructed 
for the science room, in which to keep 
eurios and exhibits. The other three spe- 
cial rooms needed no extra equipment. 

The daily program is shown on the fol- 
lowing page. 


LIBRARY AND LITERATURE 


Some schools combined the literature 
with the auditorium, but at Pingree we 
combined literature with the library. Each 
class has two days for literature, one for 
library, one in which to exchange books, 
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_ | 
Home Rooms Special Rooms 

Mu- si- . Phy. 
7 8 12 14 15 17 Art | Aud. | ~ ™ wa Lib. . 
sic | ence Ed. 
9: 00— 9:30 3B’ 4B§ | 7A" | 5B“ | 6BY | 6A” 3B? | 4A!% | 6B | 4B 5B 7AN 
9: 30-10: 00 | 6B" | 3B | 4A | 7A" | 4B9 5B4 
10: 00-10: 30 4A19 | 6B® | 3B | 5B4 | 7A" | 4B° 
10: 30-11: 00 3B" | 4B° | 7A" | 5B* | 6B" | 4A? || 6B | 6A? | 7A? | 4B 8 | 5B“ | 3B? 
11: 00-11: 30 7A” | 6B | 6A)? | 5B“ | 3B’ 4B$ 
11: 30-12: 00 6A? | 7A! | 6B | 3B7 | 4B® | 5B" 
1:00- 1:25 3B’ 4B* | 7A” | 5B" | 6BY | 6A" 4B? 7A" | 5B‘ 3B | 4A | 6B" 
1: 25- 1:50 7A" | 5B‘ | 4B® | 6B" | 3B! | 4A’ 
1:50- 2:15 5B‘ | 4B® | 7A" | 4A° | 6B | 3B!° 
2:15- 2:40 3B | 4B° | 7A" | SB* | 6B" | 4A || 4B* | 5B" | 3B’ | 6B" | 7A? | 6A” 
2:40- 3:05 3B7 | 4B® | 5B“ | 6A” | 6B | 7A” 
3:05- 3:30 5B | 3B7 | 4B® | 7A” | 6A? | 6B" 



































and one for story hour. This program can 
easily be arranged so that the teacher will 
not have continuous classes of the same 
kind. 

In the literature period each child has 
a copy of the same book. He learns first 
the author, what the dedication is, and the 
object in writing the book. A definite as- 
signment on each chapter is written down, 
the book read at home and reported on the 
following day. For the library period, the 
pupils are permitted to choose any book 
for that particular grade. There are al- 
ways on hand books from the Carnegie 
Library and supplementary readers. 

Before the work was begun in story tell- 
ing, the classes by means of dictionary 
lessons, in the auditorium, were taught to 
classify books for later reports. This was 
the classification: Fiction, Geography and 
Travel, Poetry, History, Bible, Biography, 
Nature, Music and Art, Myths and Legends. 

In the story hour period, the teacher told 
stories illustrating each type. Then, so 
that the classes would become acquainted 


with book characters, she chose some child 
classics and read those. 

A classified record was kept of the chil- 
dren’s readings. A standard was set as to 
the number of books to be read in each of 
the above classifications and the children 
were encouraged to broaden their field of 
reading. At different intervals book re- 
ports were given. These reports consisted 
of title and author, classification, setting of 
the story, main characters, and any inter- 
esting point noted, and why the book would 
be interesting for others to read. The 
aim was to stimulate a love for good read- 
ing and to strengthen their desire for read- 
ing, becoming familiar with book characters 
and the lives of great men and women. 
At the end of a year, each child repre- 
sented a favorite character and wrote a 
story about himself. 

At one time early in the term, each child 
interviewed or wrote to a prominent citizen 
to find which book he had enjoyed most as 
a child. Then they made a written report 
on the interview. This advertised most of 
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the books on the shelves. The department 
kept in touch with the circulation of good 
films also and encouraged the classes to see 
book films. Almost every child in school 
saw Peter Pan. It was an efficacious means 
of stimulating them to read. 

In the art room the children represented 
many book characters by means of posters, 
borders, book marks, ete. Any book pic- 
tures found in the children’s departments 
of magazines were brought in, mounted and 
displayed in the library. National Book 
Week offers a splendid opportunity for a 
display of work done in this department. 
Helpful material may be obtained from the 
National Association of Book Publishers, 
25 West 33rd Street, New York City. 

Following are some examples of a book 
report, lesson assignment, interview with 
prominent citizen, and character descrip- 
tion, chosen from the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades. 


Lisrary Book Report 


The White Indian Boy. Howard Barlow—6A 

The White Indian Boy is a good, lively story 
written by E. M. Wilson. I enjoyed it because 
it told something about the pioneer troubles. 
The story takes place during the early pioneer 
days in the western states. 

The three important characters that the story 
tells about are Yagakai, the Indian mother, and 
Washakie. The part I liked best told about 
Yagakai breaking horses so that Washakie 
could use them. 

I liked the ending because Yagakai saw some 
of his childhood Indian friends. 


Lisrary Book Report 


The Blue Bird. Lorna Evans—6A 

The author of The Blue Bird is Maurice Mae- 
terlinck. I think it is the most interesting and 
fascinating book I have ever read in class. It 
seems to be taking one through all the adven- 
tures with the children. It shows us when we 
are disappointed something always tells us, 
“Tt will be all right, so be brave.” 

We always find the Blue Bird of Happiness 
after all our sorrows and disappointments. It 
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shows us that we always have a true and loyal 
friend, like Tylo, always a treacherous person 
who pretends to be our friend, like Tylette, 
always people who try to keep us from doing 
our duty, like Bread, Sugar, and Water, and 
always a friend like Light to help and en- 
courage us. This beautiful story teaches us the 
lesson, “You will always find happiness in the 
end.” 
Lesson ASSIGNMENT 


A Description of Mrs. 
Broome—5B 

I ean picture how tired and worn out Mrs. 
Ruggles must have been after her hard day’s 
work of getting the children ready for the 
party. Then again her hard task of getting 
them to act properly. I can see her dropping 
down in a chair and giving a sigh of relief as 
the last one went out of the door. She must 
have felt a bit anxious while they were gone 
and pleasantly surprised when they all returned 
with their gifts. 


Ruggles. Dorothy 


Report OF INTERVIEW 


Master Skylark. Agnes McPhie—5B 

An interesting book my aunt read when she 
was small was Master Skylark, by John Ben- 
nett. It is a story of a boy in England who 
had such a wonderful voice that people who 
heard him for the first time could hardly be- 
lieve their ears. Everyone without knowing that 
others had given him the same name instantly 
ealled him “Skylark,” but his real name was 
Nick Atwood. He lived in Stratford-on-Avon, 
the village where Shakespeare was born, and 
at the time that Shakespeare was writing and 
acting plays in London. This was during the 
reign of the great Queen Elizabeth, you know. 
Theatres were just beginning then, and com- 
panies of players used to go around to the 
villages acting plays. A company came to 
Stratford and the master player heard Nick 
sing. He stole him away and took him with 
the company to London. The book tells about 
his adventures, which were pretty exciting. Of 
course Nick was determined to see his mother 
again. 

Along with the story, the book gives a very 
good picture of the life and customs of the 


country in the time of Shakespeare. It seems 
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queer to think that people were just beginning 
to build chimneys then in about 1600. Just 
imagine having the smoke circling around try- 
ing to get out of a hole in the roof! 

The gorgeous palace of Queen Elizabeth with 
jewels even on the tablecloth seems like the 
kind you dream about, and it is fun to think 
that it was really so. 

I like Nick though for the way he felt about 
it, and I think every boy and girl in this class 
who has an imagination will like it. 


CHARACTER DESCRIPTION 


Dorothy. Bernice Terry—4B 
My name is Dorothy. I used to live on a 
great plain, where I could see nothing but flat 
land. Not a tree or a house broke the path. 
Once a great wind arose. My uncle ran to 
tend the sheep. My aunt ran to the cyclone 
cellar. My little dog jumped out of my arms. 
I ran to get him. I got him and was about to 
follow my aunt when the wind came up. The 
next thing I knew I was being carried away by 
the wind. On and on we went. How dark it 
was! The wind made such a frightful noise I 
almost became deaf. After a long time the 
wind dropped the house. I opened the door 
and looked out. There before my eyes was a 
stream of cool water and some beautiful trees. 
After a while I saw some strange people coming 
towards me. ; 


CHARACTER DESCRIPTION 


Diamond. Henry DeBoer—5A 

Diamond is a funny name for a boy. He 
lived with his father and mother in hay-loft 
barn. He was named after old Diamond, the 
horse. I enjoyed getting acquainted with him. 

He had a friend named North Wind. At 
night North Wind would take him for a visit. 
Diamond had a baby brother to play with and 
his father was a coachman. Diamond liked to 
drive his father’s cab. 


THE AUDITORIUM 


Dramatization, poetry, special day pro- 
grams, special week campaigns, chorus 
work, operettas, and club organizations ave 
all taken care of in the auditorium, which 
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is closely related to all the other depart- 
ments. The hygiene of the physical educa- 
tion department may be revived in the form 
of a health play in the auditorium. 
Projects on the Yellowstone National Park, 
rainfall, trees, birds, silk, bees, transporta- 
tion, coal, painting, ete., are all correlated 
with the science, art, library, and home 
rooms. Dictionary contests (words selected 
from home room subjects), arithmetic 
demonstrations, and spelling matches are 
some further examples of this correlation. 

During Fire Prevention Week we de- 
cided to have a parade as the culmination 
of the week’s campaign. Posters were made 
in the art room, an appropriate song was 
composed and learned in the musi¢e room, 
talks were given in the auditorium, and 
floats were constructed on the outside. 
Final presentation consisted of a fire drill, 
a parade around our school district, a 
demonstration by the fire department, talks 
by the fire chief, city superintendent of 
schools, and the mayor. 

The auditorium teacher has classes every 
day, and when a project has been com- 
pleted, an assembly is called. The aim of 
every assembly is to make it instructive as 
well as interesting. Every auditorium les- 
son is a lesson in good English. Training 
in pronunciation, enunciation, and stage 
appearance is being given continually. 
Everybody takes part in the recitations. 
It is surprising how rapidly the timid and 
backward children overcome their fear in 
the larger purpose of making the assembly 
a success. 

Subjects just touched upon in the home 
rooms can be studied intensively in the 
auditorium. No interruptions are made in 
the regular classroom, since all special day 
programs are part of the auditorium work. 
Special days which were fittingly celebrated 
were Discovery Day, Hallowe’en, Armi- 
stice Day, Theodore Roosevelt’s Birthday, 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, Lincoln’s Birth- 
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day, Washington’s Birthday, Longfellow’s 
Birthday, and Bird and Arbor Day. 

The motive of celebrating Theodore 
Roosevelt’s Birthday was the teaching of 
good citizenship. And of course the class 
that gave the Longfellow program studied 
his most important poems intensively. 
Parts from The Song of Hiawatha and 
The Captain of Plymouth were dramatized. 

A 5B class gave a poetry assembly. Each 
child selected a poem which appealed to 
him, memorized it, then gave it with an 
interesting introduction. The third grade 
often illustrated their little poems in the 
art room. They got the thought and then 
drew whatever picture they would ‘‘see.”’ 

In working out a dramatization, word 
study precedes the reading of the play. 
New words are selected from the play, 
mimeographed, and a copy is given to each 
member of the class. A dictionary lesson 
or lessons follow. Everybody reads the 
play and they all become more or less 
familiar with it before parts are assigned. 
Then interpretation follows. Each one in 
the class takes some part in the final pro- 
gram. Usually two plays are assigned at 
the same time. In the larger, lower groups 
as many as six have been assigned at the 
same time. One group would perform and 
the others either study or make up the 
audience. (This audience attitude is one 
that we are constantly trying to develop.) 
The lower grades have their vocabulary 
drills too, and they serve as a basis for Eng- 
lish work in their home rooms. We do 
much original dramatization especially in 
the lower grades. Last year as an art 
project an upper grade used the picture 
studies they had had in the art room and 
worked out quite an interesting and in- 
structive play. It was an excellent exer- 
cise in English. 

In an Indian project which a 7A class 
worked out, topics were assigned to give 
a proper background preceding the study 
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of The Song of Hiawatha. 
some of the principal ones: 


Following are 


1. Signs and symbols. 

. Indian art. 

Indian music. 

Indian dance. 

Indian poetry. 

. Religion. 

. Wearing apparel and utensils. 
Types of wigwams. 

. Indian missions of the United States. 
10. Primitive agriculture. 

11. Indian wars. 

12. Means of punishment. 

13. Indian reservations. 

14. Educating the Indian. 

15. Myths and legends. 


bo 


NOD op w 


so 


Then the poem was started in the library 
as part of their literature work. The 
dramatization was begun in the auditorium 
as each department was working on it. 
Each one studied at least one principal part 
to get as many lines as possible. In the 
various rehearsals they all had a chance to 
take a leading part. The best were chosen 
for the final performance, which was a 
public affair. In the music room they 
studied Indian songs and Indian music 
in general, with emphasis placed upon any- 
thing that pertained to the Ojibway and 
Dacotah tribes. In the art room they 
studied Indian pottery, basket weaving, 
blanket making, and made some very beau- 
tiful posters in silhouette, depicting various 
scenes from the life of Hiawatha. The 
programs were all handmade and done in 
the art room, by the same class. The Indian 
dances were taught in the physical educa- 
tion department. 

Class committees worked out a series of 
Indian assemblies. The big point was to 
make them as varied and interesting as pos- 
sible. These assemblies were fascinating to 
all grades who saw and heard them. 

The pupils are very enthusiastic about 
the work in the auditorium and feel that 
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it is a privilege to do something in an as- 
sembly. Each one is held responsible for 
any part of the program. Should anyone 
be too ill to come to school the day an as- 
sembly is given, his notes are sent in and 
someone else chosen to fill his place. In 
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no programs have we had to omit any part 
on account of absentees. 

The work of the auditorium is wide in 
its scope and very fascinating. Our audi- 
torium is a very vital point of the Pingree 
School. 


MEASURING THE RESULTS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


LuTHER VAN 


BusKIRK 


Principal, Wilson Junior High School, Canon City, Colorado 


In recent years school men seem to be 
inclined to apply scientific procedure to 
many of the problems with which they 
come in contact in their school work. 
Some attempts made are in regard to the 
selection of teachers and rating them on 
their merits, selection of textbooks, meas- 
uring the results of education, determin- 
ing the abilities, capacities, and interests 
of pupils, and constructing the curriculum. 
Possibly more has been done recently in 
curriculum construction than with either 
of the other problems mentioned here. 
3ut the results of curriculum studies are 
capable of rather wide application, so the 
effort is not narrowed down to a single 
problem. 

The procedure usually followed in 
making a curriculum is: (1) to study cor- 
rect theories and practices; (2) to con- 
struct on the basis of these findings 
hypotheses to guide further study; (3) to 
employ objective analysis to the study of 
the nature of the pupil to be educated, the 
nature of society into which he must fit, 
and the activities and attitudes he should 
perform and possess; and (4) to set up 
objective standards by which experimenta- 
tion can be judged. The fourth step 
is of prime importance if we are to know 
whether the new materials collected are 
better than those in use formerly. 


This study is an attempt to apply the 
fourth step to a definite subject of the cur- 
riculum, physical education. The applica- 
tion can be made, by anyone familiar 
with the method, to any other subject of 
the curriculum. It was necessary to do the 
first step also. 

The investigation of present theories and 
practices included the study of twenty- 
five textbooks discussing physical educa- 
tion, twenty-four state courses of study out- 
lining courses of physical education, and 
fifty magazine articles written by directors 
and teachers of physical education, prin- 
cipals, and superintendents of schools. 
Frequency of mention was taken as the 
criterion for the selection of objectives, 
guiding principles, and the like. 

The objectives were analyzed again and 
again until they could be stated in terms 
of pupil activities. This preliminary work 
eannot be included here, but the specific 
objectives set up are given. They show 
just what it is desirable to have pupils 
do. These pupil activities are the basis 
for the construction of the rating scale by 
which results are to be judged. These 
could be improved upon by submission to 
a number of competent judges who would 
select those of most value and those of 
little importance. However, the ones men- 
tioned here have been selected from those 
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mentioned most often by people who have 
discussed physical education. The ones 
mentioned less frequently have been 
omitted from this list. 


SpecIFIC OBJECTIVES OF PHysicaL EpucaTION 


I. To develop and maintain physical vigor 
and nerve force. 
1. To furnish physical information. 
a. To have pupils: 
(1) Know the factors of normal 
growth and development. 
(2) Know a sufficiently large num- 
ber of activities. 
(3) Know what their strength and 
energy should be. 
(4) Know their shortcomings and 


deficiencies. 
(5) Know physically fit people to 
emulate. 
2. To develop good physical habits and 
attitudes. 


b. To have pupils: 
(1) Develop an impulse to keep 
physically fit. 
(2) Feel ashamed when found 
physically unfit. 
(3) Form the habit of taking nor- 
mal amount of play. 
(4) Constantly measure their 
achievement. 
(5) Constantly analyze their short- 
comings. 
3. To develop neuro-muscular control 
(skills and abilities). 
a. To have pupils: 
(1) Run, march and dance prop- 
erly. 
(2) Do stunts and play games re- 
quiring mind-body control. 
(3) Discover new activities to im- 
prove neuro-muscular control. 
(4) Do outside work to improve 
control. 
4. To furnish guidance in choosing occu- 
pations within physical ability. 
a. To have pupils: 
(1) Know relatively their physical 
ability. 
(2) Know about how much im- 


provement to expect through 
training. 

(3) Know physical requirements 
for different occupations. 

(4) Assume responsibility for phy- 
sical preparation. 


I]. To develop social personality. 


1. To develop sportsmanship, fair play, 
and the like. 
a. To have pupils: 

(1) Saerifice self for good of the 
team. 

(2) Follow the rules of the game 
scrupulously. 

(3) Have proper regard for oppo- 
nents and officials. 

(4) Lose without crabbing and win 
without boasting. 

(5) Play the game hard to the 
finish. 

2. To develop codperation. 
a. To have pupils: 

(1) Carry out worthwhile sugges- 
tions of others. 

(2) Enjoy working and playing 
with others. 

(3) Not expect special favors. 

(4) Participate extensively in 
worthy group activity. 

(5) Work for the group as for 
themselves. 

3. To develop loyalty. 
a. To have pupils: 

(1) Be true to family, school, and 
friends. 

(2) Be proud of the accomplish- 
ments of their school. 

(3) Respect school regulations and 
laws of society. 

(4) Remove hat when flag passes, 
stand when national anthem is 
sung. 

(5) Defend their school when at- 
tacked. 

4. To develop self-control. 
a. To have pupils: 

(1) Agreeable when they can’t have 
their own way. 

(2) Refrain from debasing and in- 
jurious practices. 
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(3) Pleasant under trying circum- 
stances. 

(4) Submit gracefully to unavoid- 
able injury or loss. 

(5) Refrain from sulking and an- 
swering back when reproved. 


5. To develop tolerance. 
a. To have pupils: 


(1) Refrain from being haughty or 
overly proud. 

(2) Appreciate the contributions of 
others. 

(3) Unprejudiced against races and 
peoples. 

(4) Respect opinions with which 
they disagree. 

(5) Respect religious and political 
beliefs with which they dis- 
agree. 


6. To develop leadership, initiative. 
a. To have pupils: 


(1) Extremely resourceful and in- 


dependent. 

(2) Enthusiastic about their under- 
takings. 

(3) With high degree of intellectual 
curiosity. 

(4) Doing unusual things, more 


than is expected. 
(5) Tactful in getting things done. 


7. To develop courtesy. 
a. To have pupils: 


(1) Avoid doing and saying things 
that pain and annoy. 

(2) Avoid making disparaging re- 
marks about others. 

(3) Attentive when someone else is 
talking. 

(4) Thoughtful in making requests 


of others. 
(5) Acknowledge favors gracious- 
ly. 


8. To develop generosity. 
a. To have pupils: 


(1) Show a spirit of helpfulness 
and service. 

(2) Forgive wrongs done them by 
others. 

(3) Take pleasure in the success of 
others, 
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(4) Give time and money to worth- 
while causes. 
(5) Share good things with others. 
III. To develop health and organic vigor. 
1. To furnish health information. 
a. To have pupils: 
(1) Know the common dangers to 


health. 

(2) Know preventive measures for 
them. 

(3) Know remedial measures for 
them. 


(4) Know the cost of illness in time, 
money, and efficiency. 
(5) Know health information when 
they find it. 
2. To develop right health habits and at- 
titudes. 
a. To have pupils: 
(1) Desire to be free from disease. 
(2) Form good habits of exercise, 
eating, and sleeping. 
(3) Feel responsible for keeping 
well. 
(4) Seek health information con- 
stantly. 
(5) Form habit of seeking advice 
and following it. 
3. To develop mental health. 
a. To have pupils: 
(1) Attempt to be cheerful and 
happy. 
(2) Avoid fretting and worrying. 
(3) Relax mentally and physically 
at proper times. 
(4) Refrain from giving up to in- 
significant ills. 
(5) Strong and courageous when 
seriously ill. 
IV. To furnish recreational information, de- 
velop habits and attitudes. 
1. To furnish recreational information. 
a. To have pupils: 
(1) Know how to play many games 
and engage in sports. 
(2) Know the relative value of dif- 
ferent activities. 
(3) Know the games that furnish 
the greatest amount of pleasure 
to most people. 
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(4) Know how to secure additional 
information. 
(5) Know people who play much. 


2. To develop an impulse to play. 
a. To have pupils: 


(1) Happy in playing with others. 

(2) Playing at every available op- 
portunity. 

(3) Playing for the love of play, 
not from habit merely. 


a. To have pupils: 


(1) Do what they think is right. 

(2) Refrain from taking property 
of others. 

(3) Restore lost articles to their 
owners. 

(4) Refrain from using work of an- 
other or permitting unfair use 
of own work. 

(5) Stand for fairness always. 


(4) Alert for new games to play. 
(5) Inventing new games to play. 
3. To develop skill and ability in playing 
games. 
a. To have pupils: 
(1) Playing many games without 


2. To develop trustworthiness. 
a. To have pupils: 
(1) Keep their appointments and 
agreements. 
(2) Guard confidences that violate 
no principles. 


direction. (3) Work faithfully when not su- 
(2) Directing other people at play. pervised. 
(3) Playing many games well. (4) Return promptly all borrowed 


V. To remove handicaps and remove defects articles. 


and hindrances. (5) Claim no more than is due 


1. To furnish information about defects. them. 
a. To have pupils: 3. To develop courage and persistency. 
(1) Aware of their defects and a. To have pupils: 
those of others. (1) Complete difficult tasks under- 
(2) Know the causes of common taken. 


defects. (2) Confess wrongdoing and prof- 


(3) Know how to prevent defects fer restitution. 

and remedy defects. (3) Hold tenaciously to worth- 
(4) Know the cost of defects and while purposes. 

deficiencies. 


(4) Be consistent in thought and 
(5) Know how to get additional in- behavior. 
formation about defects. (5) Tell the truth even though it 
2. To develop proper attitudes toward de- hurts them or a friend. 
fects. 4. To develop clean-mindedness. 
a. To have pupils: a. To have pupils: 
(1) Desire to be free from defects. (1) Refrain from using profane 
(2) Desire to have others free from language. 
defects. 
(3) Use their influence against the 
development of defects and de- 
ficiencies. 


(2) Refrain from using vulgar, in- 
decent language. 
(3) Have proper regard for peo- 
ple of opposite sex. 
(4) Feel ashamed when defects (4) Know all forms of depravity 
have been permitted to develop. and avoid them. 
(5) Seek additional information VII. To develop desirable mental qualities, 
about defects. habits, and attitudes. 
VI. To develop moral qualities, habits, and 1. To develop mental efficiency. 
attitudes. a. To have pupils: 


1. To develop honesty, fairness, and (1) Lose no time in getting to work 
truthfulness. mentally. 
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(2) Know how to improve the 
processes of thought. 

(3) React quickly to new situa- 
tions. 

(4) Find possible solutions to new 
problems. 

(5) Keep pace with discussions and 
anticipate conclusions. 

2. To develop concentration and atten- 
tion. 
a. To have pupils: 

(1) Quickly take bodily attitude of 
attention. 

(2) Frequently absorbed in continu- 
ous thought. 

(3) Able to ignore distractions and 
confusion. 

(4) Able to prevent mind wander- 
ing and fluctuations of atten- 
tion. 

3. To develop orderliness and system. 
a. To have pupils: 

(1) Have a good time sense, con- 
scious of schedule. 

(2) Put away apparatus and equip- 
ment when through with it. 

(3) Keep desk, table, and locker in 
good order. 

(4) Make out a schedule and budget 
their time. 

(5) Neat in dress and appearance. 

4. To develop mental habits and attitudes. 
a. To have pupils: 

(1) Strive to prevent faulty think- 
ing. 

(2) Feel ashamed when their think- 
ing is muddled. 

(3) Assume responsibility for men- 
tal improvement. 

(4) Help others with thought diffi- 
culties. 

(5) Constantly analyze their own 
thought difficulties. 

5. To develop judgment, common sense, 
mental poise. 
a. To have pupils: 

(1) Weigh consequences before 
reacting to new situations. 

(2) Accept no challenge of a fool- 
hardy nature. 
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(3) Know when to go ahead and 
when to seek advice. 

(4) Usually able to depend upon 
own thinking. 

(5) Question all propositions that 
have not been demonstrated. 


THE RATING SCALE 


The rating scale has been constructed 
from these pupil performances, or specific 
objectives. Its purpose is to determine 
whether or not pupils are doing the things 
desired. In other words, it is a test of the 
results of the program of physical educa- 
tion. It is in the nature of an individual 
rating seale, and provides for the compari- 
son of man to man. It assumes that there 
are aS many poor pupils as excellent pupils 
and that there will be general distribution 
of pupils from poorest to best. 

A seale might be constructed from this 
data to measure the efficiency of teaching. 
This would be based on an abstract stand- 
ard and no assumption made as to the type 
of teachers doing the work. A man to man 
rating scale would not be satisfactory for 
this purpose, and the statements should be, 
‘‘Do pupils perform the activities, or do 
they not?’’ 

The second type of scale or set of stand- 
ards could be employed to measure the 
relative value of activities also. Pupil 
performances would be found more desir- 
able when, say, games were played than 
when formal gymnastics were engaged in. 
Some such devices are a necessity if we are 
to know what is being accomplished in 
physical education. 

This plan furnishes definite pupil per- 
formances that are being accomplished 
either in a satisfactory manner or in an 
unsatisfactory manner. We are no longer 
guessing about the results of physical edu- 
eation programs if we apply such objective 
standards. We can measure what pupils 
are doing and the degree to which they 
are performing such activities. 
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INDIVIDUAL RatTiInG SCALE 


. Physical information. 


1. Does he know the factors of normal growth and development? 
2. Does he know a sufficiently large number of activities? 

3. Does he know what his strength and energy should be? 

4. Does he know his shortcomings and deficiencies? 

5. Does he know physically fit people to emulate? 


Physical habits and attitudes. 

. Does he have an impulse to keep physically fit? 

. Does he feel ashamed when found physically unfit? 

. Has he formed the habit of taking normal amount of play? 
. Does he constantly measure his physical achievements? 

5. Does he constantly analyze his physical shortcomings? 


me De 


Neuro-muscular control. 


1. Does he run, march, and dance with sufficient grace? 

2. Can he do stunts and play games requiring mind-body control? 
3. Has he sought new activities to improve control? 

4. Has he done any outside work to improve codrdination? 
Vocational guidance. 

1. Does he know relatively his physical ability? 

2. Does he know about how much improvement he can make? 

3. Does he know the physical requirements for different trades? 
4. Does he assume responsibility for his physical preparation? 
Sportsmanship. 


. Does he sacrifice self for good of the team? 

. Does he follow the rules of the game scrupulously? 

. Does he have proper regard for opponents? 

. Can he lose without crabbing and win without boasting? 
. Does he play the game hard to the finish? 


or WD 


Codperation. 


. Will he carry out worthwhile suggestions of others? 

. Does he enjoy working and playing with others? 

. Does he expect special favors? 

. Does he participate extensively in group activity? 

. Does he work as faithfully for the group as for self? 


or WS De 


Loyalty. 

. Is he true to the ideals of family, school, and friends? 

. Is he proud of the accomplishments of his school? 

. Does he respect school regulations and laws of society? 

. Does he remove hat when flag passes, and stand when national 
anthem is sung? 

5. Does he defend his school when it is attacked? 


Self-control. 


1. Is he agreeable when he cannot have his own way? 


BP WO De 
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XIII. 
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2. Does he refrain from debasing and injurious practices? 
3. Is he pleasant under trying circumstances? 

4. Does he submit gracefully to unavoidable injury or loss? 
5. Does he sulk and answer back when reproved? 


. Tolerance. 


1. Is he haughty and overly proud, domineering? 

2. Does he appreciate the contributions of others? 

3. Is he prejudiced against races and peoples? 

4. Does he respect opinions with which he doesn’t agree? 
5. Does he respect religious and political beliefs of others? 


. Leadership, initiative. 


1. Is he extremely resourceful and independent? 

2. Is he enthusiastic about his undertakings? 

3. Does he have a high degree of intellectual curiosity? 
4. Can he do unusual things, more than is expected? 


5. Is he tactful in getting things done by others? 


. Courtesy. 


1. Does he avoid doing and saying things that annoy and pain? 
2. Does he make disparaging remarks about others? 

3. Is he usually attentive when someone else is talking? 
4. Is he thoughtful in making requests of others? 

5. Does he acknowledge favors graciously? 

Generosity. 

Does he exemplify a spirit of helpfulness and service? 
Does he forgive wrongs done him by others? 

Does he take pleasure in the success of others? 

Does he give time and money to worthwhile causes? 
Does he share good things he has with others? 


Oo 


Health information. 


1. Does he know the common dangers to health? 

2. Does he know preventive measures for them? 

3. Does he know remedial measures for them? 

4. Does he know the cost of illness in time, money, and efficiency? 
5. Does he recognize health information when he finds it? 


Health habits and attitudes. 


. Does he desire to be free from disease? 

. Does he have good habits of exercise, eating, and sleeping? 
. Does he assume responsibility for keeping well? 

. Does he seek health information constantly? 

. Does he seek health advice and follow it? 

Mental health. 

. Does he really try to be cheerful, happy, and optimistic? 
. Does he avoid fretting and worrying about trifles? 

. Does he relax mentally and physically at proper times? 
. Does he give up to insignificant ills? 

. Is he strong and courageous when seriously ill? 
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XVI. 


XVII. 


XVIII. 


XIX. 


XXI. 


XXII. 


XXIII. 
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Recreational information. 

1. Does he know how to play many games and athletic sports? 

2. Does he know the relative values of different activities? 

3. Does he know the activities that give pleasure to most people? 
4. Does he know where to seek additional information? 

5. Does he know people who play much for pleasure? 


An impulse to play, habits, attitudes. 


— 


. Is he happy in playing with others? 

. Does he play at every available opportunity? 

3. Does he play for pleasure, not from force of habit? 

4. Is he usually alert for new games to play? 

5. Does he invent new games and recreational activities? 


bo 


Skill and ability in playing. 

1. Can he play many games without direction? 

2. Does he direct other people at play? 

3. Can he play many games extremely well? 

Information about defects. 

1. Is he aware of his defects and those of others? 

2. Does he know the causes of common defects? 

3. Does he know how to prevent the common defects? 

4. Does he know the cost of defects and deficiencies? 

5. Does he know where to get additional information on subject? 


. Attitudes toward defects. 


- Does he have a desire to be free from defects? 

. Does he desire to have others free from defects? 

. Does he use his influence to prevent development of defects? 
. Does he feel ashamed of defects he has permitted to develop? 
. Does he seek additional information about defects? 


oF & De 


Honesty, fairness. 

1. Does he usually do what he knows to be right? 

2. Does he refrain from taking property of others? 

3. Does he attempt to restore lost articles to owner? 

4. Does he refrain from using unfairly the work of others? 
5. Does he stand firmly for fairness at all times? 
Trustworthiness. 

. Does he keep his agreements and appointments? 

. Does he guard confidences that violate no principles? 
. Does he work faithfully when not supervised? 

. Does he return promptly all borrowed articles? 

. Does he claim no more than is due him? 


or © De 


Courage and persistency. 

Does he usually complete difficult tasks undertaken? 

. Does he confess wrongdoing and proffer restitution? 

- Does he hold tenaciously to worthwhile purposes? 

. Is he usually consistent in thought and behavior? 

. Will he tell the truth even though it hurts him or a friend? 


bo 
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XXIV. Clean-mindedness. [- nod 


1. Does he often use profane language? 
2. Does he often use vulgar and indecent language? 
3. Does he have proper regard for people of the opposite sex? 
4. Does he avoid all forms of depravity? 
XXV. Mental efficiency. 


1. Does he lose time in getting to work mentally? 

2. Does he know how to improve his thought processes? 
3. Does he react mentally with dispatch to new situations? , 
4. Can he find solutions to his new problems? 

5. Can he keep pace with discussions and anticipate conclusions? 





XXVI. Attention and concentration. 


1. Does he quickly take on the bodily attitude of attention? 
2. Is he frequently absorbed in continuous thought? 
3. Is he able to ignore distractions and confusion? 
4. Is he able to prevent mind wandering and fluctuations of at- 
tention? 
XXVII. Orderliness and system. 


1. Does he have a good time sense, conscious of schedule? 


2. Does he put away equipment and apparatus when through with 


it? 

3. Does he keep his desk, table, and locker in good order? 
4. Does he make out a schedule and budget his time? 

5. Is he neat in dress and appearance? 

Mental habits and attitudes. 


. Does he strive to prevent faulty thinking? 

. Does he feel ashamed when his thinking is muddled ? 

. Does he assume responsibility for developing the habit of clear, 
concise thinking? 

4. Does he help others with their thought difficulties? 

5. Does he constantly analyze his thought difficulties? 


XXVIII. 


one 


XXIX. Mental poise, common sense. 


. Does he weigh consequences before reacting to new situations? 
. Does he accept challenges of a foolhardy nature? 

. Does he know when to go ahead and when to seek advice? 
Does he usually depend upon his own thinking? 

. Does he question all propositions that have not been proved? 
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ANNUAL SURVEY OF TEXTBOOKS AND RELATED PUBLICA- 
TIONS IN ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


GERALD S. CRAIG 


Associate in Natural Science, Teachers College, 
and Instructor, Horace Mann Elementary School 


AND CLARENCE M,. Pruitt 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


The academic year of 1926-1927 rep- 
resents a period in which there has been 
considerable progress in the production of 
reading material in science for the elemen- 
tary school. The present tendencies that 
are becoming evident in the construction 
of books in this field are especially inter- 
esting when examined in light of the his- 
torical background of nature study and 
elementary school science. It is only 
through a knowledge of the development 
of nature study as a school subject and 
activity that one can realize the causes for 
the delay in developing functional science 
and nature study reading material for the 
first six grades. 

The statement made by Agassiz, ‘‘to 
study nature and not book,’’ was taken 
for several years by many nature enthu- 
siasts as almost the sole criterion for the 
selection of contents in elementary science. 
It was assumed that nature study should 
be built almost entirely on identification 
and observation in the field and classroom. 
Books were short cuts to interpretation 
which were in many cases considered of so 
little value as to be completely discouraged 
in connection with instruction in nature 
study. 

In keeping with the advice of Agassiz, 
there has been a desire to avoid an organ- 
ization of the content of nature study into 
textbooks. It has been contended by many 
that nature study should be the one school 


subject which should function on an in- 
cidental basis. Organization of content, it 
was argued, would remove certain vital 
elements from the nature study instruc- 
tion. This point of view has led to the 
setting-up of goals which have frequently 
been so general as to be neither functional 
nor practical. Elementary teachers have 
been discouraged by these types of goals, 
which were so abstract and general as to 
render their accomplishment impossible. 

A third element which has interfered 
considerably with the development of chil- 
dren’s reading material in nature study 
and science has been the contention that 
the principles of science should have no 
part in the elementary school. ‘‘On this 
assumption there has been a tendency to 
eradicate meanings and principles from the 
nature study curriculum. That tendency 
persists today in spite of evidence that out- 
side of the schoolroom children are inter- 
preting much of the natural phenomena of 
their environment.’’ 

Recently these points of view have met 
with much criticism. This criticism has 
come from those who insist that the social 
heritage which is inherent in natural 
science cannot be acquired by the child al- 
together by observation. Many would 
contend that the science book has an im- 
portant part to play in passing on those 
discoveries of the past that are so funda- 
mental to modern civilization. 
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Another factor which has profoundly in- 
fluenced the development of natural science 
in the elementary school has been the 
growth of the urban populations. Vast 
numbers of our children that are now liv- 
ing in cities can have but little nature 
study that is directly observable. Conse- 
quently there has developed a realization 
that reading material should not only be 
tolerated in this field but should be used 
to meet certain needs that cannot be satis- 
fied by any other method. 


TEXTBOOKS FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Several books have been published dur- 
ing the past year as textbooks. One of 
these is a revision,’ in which experiments 
have been included. This is in keeping 
with the tendency toward introducing 
simple experiments in the elementary 
school. A second textbook which has 
appeared during the year is one by Traf- 
ton.2 It is interesting to note the wide 
divergence of content between the two 
texts. It is indicative of the lack of com- 
mon agreement as to the objectives and 
content of science in the elementary school 
at the present time. 


SCIENCE READERS 


A number of science readers have made 
their appearance this year. One of these, 
by Holden, differentiates between the 
sciences. The entire volume is divided 
into five separate sections called books, as 
follows: Book I, Astronomy; Book II, 
Physies; Book III, Chemistry; Book IV, 
Meteorology ; Book V, Physiography. The 
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work also contains a number of experi- 
ments. 

A series of readers * by Payne, Barrows, 
and Schmerber are designed as content 
readers, ‘‘furnishing additional reading 
material for increasing skill in reading 
and giving information that will be useful 
in the lives of children not only now, but 
in later years.’’ 

Miss Gordon and Miss Hall have made 
an interesting set of books,® which are the 
outcome of work that has been carried on 
in the 1A and 2B classes in Minneapolis. 
‘These stories are the outcome of actual 
experiences of children of first and second 
grades.’’ Lessons in the field or in the 
schoolroom are followed by the children’s 
discussion. 

The possible contributions of science 
readers to silent reading is recognized 
in one series. There are several other 
books which may be used as supplementary 
material.? 

An interesting development in recent 
books is the realization that science can 
be made interesting to children without 
making use of animism or personification. 
Many supplementary books used in the 
elementary school have been filled with con- 
stant distortions, such as nature talking, 
nature planning, and the plant and animal 
world conferring. It is evident in the re- 
cent supplementary material in science that 
there is a growing feeling that science 
should be observation, manipulation, and 
interpretation of natural phenomena in an 
elementary but truthful fashion. 

Certain books are of interest as aids in 


1 Caldwell, O. W. and Meier L., Open Doors to Science with Experiments. Ginn and Company. 


*Trafton, Gilbert H., Nature Study and Science for Intermediate Grades. 
8 Holden, Edward S., The Sciences. Ginn and Company. 
“Payne, E. G., Barrows, H. R., and Schmerber, L. J., Elementary Science Readers. 


Sanborn and Company. 


®Gordon, Eva L. and Hall, Jennie, Nature Stories for Children. 


Maemillan Company. 
Benjamin H. 


Mentzer, Bush and Company. 


*Nida, Wm. L., and Nida, Stella H., Science Readers for Silent Reading. D. C. Heath and Com- 


pany. 
™Patch, Edith M., First Lessons in Nature Study. Macmillan Company. 


Meyer, Zoe, Under the Maple Tree and Trail Makers. 
Phillips, Mary G., Ant Hills and Soap Bubbles and Honey Bees and Fairy Dust. 


Little, Brown and Company. 
Macrae, Smith. 
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science club and extra-curricular activ- 
ities.8 


REFERENCE BOOKS IN ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


The situation relative to reference books 
for elementary science teachers is quite en- 
couraging. This field has been far more 
completely developed than has the field of 
reference books and textbooks for pupils. 
This has always been true and is quite 
likely to continue so. Nor is it strange that 
this condition should obtain when one takes 
into consideration the number of books of 
secondary school level—both textbooks and 
reference books. Many of these are ex- 
cellent sources of material for the elemen- 
tary teacher. Of course the elementary 
school teacher cannot take over the mate- 
rial in toto, but much of it either can be 
adapted to the lower grade levels or serve 
as excellent background material for the 
teacher. So much valuable material has 
appeared within the last year that only the 
briefest mention can be made of some of 
the more outstanding books. The Library 
of Modern Science Series, by D. Van Nos- 
trand Company, is probably unexcelled as 
teacher reference material. This series of 
books is written by men competent to take 
a thorough overview of their respective 
fields. They are scientifically accurate and 
yet not so detailed or technical as to con- 
fuse the reader who is not especially 
trained in the particular science. Two 
new books have recently been added to this 
series: Stories in Stone, by Lee, and The 
Human Habitat, by Huntington. The for- 


® Collins, A. Frederick, Boy’s Book of Experiments. 
Bridges, T. C., Tie Young Folks Book of Invention. 
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mer is in the field of geology and the latter 
in the field of geography.® Another im- 
portant book published by the same com- 
pany, but not in the same series, is ‘‘The 
New Universe’’ by Brownell. This book 
dips into philosophy to some extent and 
for this reason may not be so useful to the 
teacher.!° 

The Nature of the World and Man, by 
Neuman et al, is one of the best sources 
for authentic reference material for all the 
sciences. It is the compilation of a series 
of lectures given as a survey course to 
Chicago University Freshmen. Articles 
by such men as Chamberlin, Moulton, 
Stieglitz, Jordan, Coulter, Lemon and 
others are included." 

One of the most understandable treatises 
on the atom and atomic structure is the 
new book, Kernels of the Unwerse, by 
Bazzoni.!* In the field of astronomy, Star- 
light, by Shapley, a Harvard astronomer, 
is excellent, giving the very latest informa- 
tion in this field.** 

Two treatises in the field of chemistry 
which are deserving of especial mention 
are: The Story of Chemistry, by Darrow, 
and Chemistry in the Home, by Howe and 
Turner. Both are excellent references for 
elementary teachers.1* In the field of 
biology several important books have ap- 
peared during the past year. Particular 
attention should be called to The Stream of 
Life, The Nature of Man, and The Gist of 
Evolution.” The first mentioned is writ- 
ten in simple style, free from technical 
and scientific formulas. The second dis- 


T. Y. Crowell Company. 
Little, Brown and Company. 


*Lee, Willis T., Stories in Stone. D. Van Nostrand Company. 


Huntington, Ellsworth, The Human Habitat. 
1 Brownell, Baker, The New Universe. 


4 Bazzoni, C. B., Kernels of the Universe. 
18 Shapley, Harlow, Starlight. 


D. Van Nostrand Company. 
D. Van Nostrand Company. 
™ Neuman, H. H., The Nature of the World and of Man. 


University of Chicago Press. 


George H. Doran Company. 
George H. Doran Company. 


% Darrow, Floyd, The Story of Chemistry. The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


Howe, H. E., and Turner, F. M., Chemistry in the Home. 


% Huxley, Julian, The Stream of Life. 
Dorsey, George A., The Nature of Man. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Harper and Brothers. 
Harper and Brothers. 


Neuman, H. H., The Gist of Evolution. Macmillan Company. 
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cusses the modern viewpoint of man’s na- 
ture and behavior. The third book gives 
an overview of the field of evolution. 

Interesting observations will be found 
regarding bird life in Viscount Grey’s The 
Charm of Birds.*® 

The nature study viewpoint is repre- 
sented in the three following books: Na- 
ture Guiding, by Vinal; The Nature Alma- 
nac, by Pack and Palmer; and A Survey 
of Nature, by Green.** The first two men- 
tioned discuss club work and camp work 
in some detail. 


REFERENCE BOOKS IN SECONDARY SCIENCE 


Some very useful reference material may 
be found in the secondary textbook field. 
18 Grey, Viscount, The Charm of Birds. 
7 Vinal, William G., Nature Guiding. 


Washington, D. C. 
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An Introduction to Biology, by Kinsey; 
Our Environment, by Wood and Carpen- 
ter, and Biology, by Atwood, should prove 
very worthwhile.® Several other books 
might be mentioned which are quite up to 
the standards of books of previous years.!® 

Two books should be named which are 
somewhat different from the ones men- 
tioned above, but both of which should 
serve to orientate the teacher in the field. 
One relates to a study made to select and 
evaluate the objectives of elementary 
science 2° and the other to a teacher’s guide 
book in junior high school science.*!_ The 
latter includes aims and indicates a tend- 
ency toward professionalization of subject 
matter. 


Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
Comstock Publishing Company. 
Pack, A. N., and Palmer, E. Lawrence, The Nature Almanac. 


The Nature Study Association, 


Green, G. R., A Survey of Nature. Comstock Publishing Company. 
%® Kinsey, Alfred C., An Introduction to Biology. J. B. Lippincott Company. 


Wood, G. C., and Carpenter, H. A., Our Environment. 


Allyn and Bacon. 


Atwood, W. H., Biology. P. Blakiston’s Son and Company. 


Irvin, F. C., Rivett, B. J., and Tatlock, O., Beginning Chemistry and Its Uses. 


and Company. 


Row, Peterson 


Holmes, H. N., and Mattern, F. W., Elements of Chemistry. Macmillan Company. 


Black, N. H., and Conant, J. B., Practical Chemistry. 
Brownlee, Fuller, Hancock, Sohon and Whitsit, Hlementary Principles of Chemistry. 


Bacon. 


Peabody, J. E., and Hunt, A. E., Biology and Human Welfare. 
American Book Company. 
World Book Company. 


Hunter, G., New Civic Biology. 
Gordon, Neil, Introductory Chemistry. 


Maemillan Company. 
Allyn and 


Maemillan Company. 


*® Craig, Gerald S., Certain Technique Used in Developing a Course of Study in Science for the 


Horace Mann School. 


Bureau of Publications, ‘teachers College, Columbia University. 


2 Pieper, C. J., and Beauchamp, W. L., Teacher’s Guide Book for Everyday Problems in Science. 


Seott, Foresman and Company. 
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OUR STORE 


When my 2A class was well grounded 
in addition and subtraction, I wished very 
much to take up multiplication in an en- 
tirely new way. I thought perhaps a store 
could be conducted by our class. The idea 
was suggested to the children and they 
were charmed with it. 

To find out what kind of a store we 
should have, we held a meeting which was 
simple and childlike, of course. One child 
acted as chairman. His duty was to give 
everybody a chance to express an opinion 
without allowing anyone to speak while 
another ‘‘had the floor.’’ This meeting 
was of great value for there had been a 
tendency to interrupt and speak out at the 
wrong time. 

They decided to have a grocery store. 
Next arose the question of where the stock 
was to come from. Finally they made up 
their minds to bring from home empty 
boxes which had contained crackers, sugar, 
cocoa, tea, coffee, spices, cereals, etc. 

They planned to build the store in the 
corner of the schoolroom. The boys 
brought in wooden boxes and boards with 
which to make the counter. One end of 
the counter board was to rest on the chalk 
tray, the other on two large soap-boxes. 
On setting up the counter they discov- 
ered that one box was too low to bring that 
end to the proper level. The boys meas- 
ured with a stick to find how much higher 
the box should be. That afternoon they 
brought a box which made the counter 
level. There happened to be a shelf behind 
the counter, so it seemed quite like a small 
store. Next they insisted that the board 
on the side (which extended from the 
counter to the shelf) should lift up like 
counters in real stores. One boy took it 


upon himself to see a boy in the eighth 
grade manual training class and ask him to 
fix it, which he did. 

We covered the counter with white 
enamel cloth. The children arranged the 
boxes in the store. One little girl sug- 
gested putting price marks on the articles. 
They cut their cards and stamped the 
prices with a rubber stamp. 

Several times they disagreed about 
prices. Some said that eggs were $1.02 a 
dozen, while others insisted that at the 
‘““A & P”’ and ‘‘Butler’’ stores they were 
93 cents. To settle matters they made out 
lists and visited stores to get prices. 

I asked what kind of money we should 
use. Some could get ‘‘stage money,”’ 
others could make money. Trying to keep 
the situation a vital one, I reminded them 
it was a real store. Then came the re- 
sponse I was waiting for—a suggestion 
from them to use real money. 

It then ‘‘dawned on them’’ that real 
money might get stolen (since some things 
had disappeared). At last they planned 
it all out. Each one was to bring as much 
money as he could. We would keep it in 
a box and I was to record each child’s 
amount in a book. Common sense, if noth- 
ing else, told them they must be honest, for 
they knew cash and book must balance. 
(Not one penny has been lost.) 

Now the store was ready to open for 
business. A child went behind the coun- 
ter as storekeeper. Another was given a 
certain amount of money. This child held 
up the money and told how much he had. 
Then he told the storekeeper what he de- 
sired. 

Children at their seats were supplied 
with cards 314”x114” (which they had 
cut from manila paper). On these cards 
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were the digit numbers, 1, 2, 3, ete. When 
the purchaser stated what he wanted—per- 
haps it was three lollypops at two cents 
each—the children in their seats thought 
how much that would be and held up ecard 
6. Meanwhile, the storekeeper thought too. 
We had to find what the change would be. 
Suppose the purchaser gave the store- 
keeper a quarter. Immediately those in 
their seats would show ecards 1 and 9. The 
storekeeper picked up the proper change 
and named it, beginning with the amount 
of purchase, as: ‘‘six, ten, twenty, twenty- 
five.’’ By this time he looked up and saw 
what the class had made it. To make sure 
of the change, the purchaser counted the 
other way, beginning with the change, as: 
‘*nineteen, six, twenty-five.’’ Each pur- 
chase was kept on the blackboard by some 
child. Sometimes the children kept ac- 
count on slips at their desks. At the end 
of each day we added to find what we had 
made and subtracted to find how much 
more or less this amount was than that of 
the preceding day. This made it necessary 
to learn about the dollar sign and decimal 
point and also the great need of correct 
placing and neatness. 

We did this over and over, changing 
storekeeper and purchaser often. As fast 
as a new multiplication fact was learned 
we recorded it on the blackboard and on a 
eard (marked off in squares—enough for 
all facts). Each time they discovered a 
new fact they would refer to the eard 
(named above) and if they hadn’t had it, 
would put it down ‘‘to keep.”’ 

The children never once tired of this. 
Day after day they spent happily finding 
new facts. Sometimes they would come 
with too little money for what they wished 
to buy, but the others never laughed—in- 
stead I found them showing the blundering 
one how much more money he needed. 

They soon were able to make change 
very rapidly. They gained also in judg- 
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ment as to what they could buy for their 
money. The storekeeper learned to make 
change in the quickest way possible. 

When we had discovered about all the 
facets, I tested to see how well they had re- 
membered them. I was simply astounded! 
Some knew them already. They had lived 
them and they were their own. Others, 
through associating certain facts with ex- 
periences at their store, soon learned them 
with no difficulty. 

We are now starting division. We are 
finding, for example, how many ten-cent 
boxes of sugar they can get for thirty 
cents. They find they can get three. Then 
they prove that there are three tens in 
thirty by the fact they learned in multipli- 
cation—three tens are thirty. 

One day the suggestion came very un- 
expectedly that we have a clock-face sign 
in the store showing when the storekeeper 
would go to and return from lunch. We 
often see such signs hung on the door of 
the chain stores. This was my oppor- 
tunity to bring in the teaching of time and 
of Roman numerals. Every child in the 
class made a clock face by cutting the 
numerals out of paper, coloring them and 
pasting them on large circles of cardboard. 
These clocks had two hands which would 
turn. The best clock was chosen for the 
store. 

This clock work led to a discussion of 
time-tables. Soon I noticed time-tables 
creeping into the room and before long 
nearly every child owned a local time- 
table! We set our clocks at the time the 
storekeeper wished to leave home for busi- 
ness. We looked up his train on the time- 
table. We studied to see when he would 
arrive in the city. Our clock hands showed 
the time he opened his store and so on 
through the day’s schedule. We learned 
not only how to write the time as quarter 
of nine, but also the quick way—8:45 p.m. 
or A.M. 
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Through the store project the children 
soon discovered their own weak spots and 
how to correct them. When we began to 
check up on ‘‘how many 9’s in 65”’’ or ‘‘9’s 
in 55,’’ for instance, they readily saw they 
needed drill. One day I asked them if 
they had noticed the dollar sales up town 
and gradually I led them to tell me that 
they could hold 9-cent sales. Things were 
all priced at 9 cents each. Given any 
amount of money, they soon found out 
how to divide by 9. For instance, given 
50 cents, a child would go to the store and 
purchase all the 9-cent articles possible 
with his money. He found he could get 
five things and have 5 cents remaining. 
This done over and over with all numbers 
soon made him absolutely sure of himself 
in division work and by such a method 
there was joy in the learning process! 

I have found this store to be a wonder- 
ful means of creating a real community 
spirit. It has helped the children to be 
thoughtful and kind toward others. One 
boy in particular, whom I think it has 
helped, is a Polish boy. He had been 
with me for nearly three years and was 
beginning to get discouraged because he 
couldn’t do things the younger boys could 
do. One day he found the pennies, dimes, 
quarters, ete., all mixed up in the change 
box. Suddenly he smilingly exclaimed, ‘‘I 
can fix a change box like the one my father 
has in his store!’’ He brought a shallow 
wooden cigar box and put pieces of card- 
board in it to make different sections. 
These cardboard pieces bent, so he offered 
to make wooden ones. Right here I taught 
a lesson in measuring. Before the little 
boy left that night he had finished the 
change box of which we are now so 
proud! 

Aside from its great value in arithmetic, 
our store has helped in other subjects. A 
great many stories were written for Eng- 
lish work on such subjects as: 
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How We Built Our Store 
Our New Change Box 
What We Learned Today 
How Doris Spent a Dollar 

Up to this time I simply dreaded trying 
to get the pupils to make up original prob- 
lems. They were so diffident and when 
they did speak their problems were so lack- 
ing in judgment as to cost of things, ete.! 
But now after they had really run the 
store they couldn’t give problems enough. 
Problems were now vital to them and 
showed a marked growth in judgment. 

I noticed that our little store encouraged 
the children to speak out without hesita- 
tion and self-consciousness. Their speech 
improved greatly. Children who formerly 
used a rough ‘‘street tone’’ learned how 
much more pleasant it was to use a clear, 
courteous tone. Manners began to improve 
also. Storekeeper and clerk took pride in 
always saying ‘‘Thank you,’’ ‘‘Please,’’ or 
‘Excuse me.’’ Customers noticed this 
politeness and its influence spread like a 
wave through the class. 

Nearly every day the children told me 
how they went shopping for mother at 
a big store uptown! One little girl said 
her mother was surprised that she could 
make change so accurately. 

I am convinced that this little class store 
of ours, simple as it is, was not a scheme 
of play—just to amuse—but something 
which has reached out to the home and 
life of the child. 

DorotHy M. AYEr, 
Stephenson School, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


GEOGRAPHY PROJECT—A TRIP TO 
EUROPE 


Early in the year, the sixth grade 
planned to take a trip to Europe. The 
principal and several teachers had visited 
Europe recently, and the parents of all the 
children had been born there. It was 
planned to make a book to contain a 
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record of everything concerning the trip, 
and to illustrate the book as profusely as 


possible. 


I. Purpose. 


a. 


9 


To vitalize the study of geography. 


2. To provide a basis for the year’s 


work. 
. To provide a basis for work in other 
subjects. 


4. To provide a motive for securing 


it. Pr 


A. 


bo 


sa 


valuable material not found in avail- 
able textbooks. 

. To stress the visual as much as pos- 
sible in the teaching of geography. 


eparation. 


A review of United States by study 
of railroad lines. 

. Securing of railroad and steamship 
folders and advertising material con- 
taining valuable information. 

A study of steamship luggage. 

A study of steamships and steamship 
lines, distances, routes, fares, dates 
of sailing, ete. 


III. The journey. 


1 


9 


=<. 


Ore & 


6 


10 


. Left Lincoln on the Burlington, and 
Chicago on the New York Central. 
Sailed from New York on the Ma- 
jestic. 

Landed at Southampton. 

. Went by train to London. 

. Toured England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land. 

. Returned to London. 

. Crossed the Channel between Dover 
and Calais. 

. Toured France, Germany, Switzer- 
land, and the Balkan countries. 

. A Mediterranean cruise from Athens 
to Gibraltar, crossing Italy from 
Venice to Genoa. 

. From Spain and Portugal to Bel- 
gium, Holland, Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden. 

. Crossed to Finland and from there 
to the Baltic States, Poland, and the 
Ukraine. 


12. 
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Up the Volga through central Russia 
to Leningrad, where we sailed for 
home. 


IV. The journey book. 


W 


as 


) 


Gray construction paper, 12” x18”, 
was used for the pages, tagboard for 
the cover. 


. Pictures were pasted; written work 


was fastened with paper fasteners. 


. An illustrated record of the year’s 


work was kept step by step. 


. Pictures were cut from magazines, 


catalogs, or papers. 


. The pictures illustrated our manner 


of travel, places visited, industries, 
occupations, products, exports, cus- 
toms of the people, scenery, and 
every other detail of interest of 
which it was possible to obtain an 
illustration. We had also a gallery 
of fame showing pictures of rulers, 
statesmen, authors, scientists, and his- 
torical characters of many of the 
countries of Europe. 


Facts learned. 


i 
. Its relation to its neighbors. 

. Relation between location and trade. 
. Character of each country. 

. Climate and resources. 

. Leading 


aS OF CO lO 


10. 
a. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


. Correlation with other subjects. 
i. 


Location of each country. 


industries and ocecupa- 


tions. 


. Exports and imports of each coun- 


try. 


. Each country’s contributions to the 


world. 


. Governments and people of each 


country. 

Leading cities of Europe. 

Natural divisions of Europe as a 
whole. 

Exports of Europe as a whole. 
Europe as a market for our raw 
products. 

Leading art centers of Europe. 


Reading. 
a. Material was provided for a vast 
amount of silent reading. 
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b. Some oral reading at various 


stages of project. 


2. Language. 


a. Written. 

(1) A record or diary was kept 
of the entire trip from place 
to place. 

(2) Themes upon various sub- 
jects, such as, Steamships, 
Silkk Worm Culture, Making 
Olive Oil, Lace Making in 
Belgium, ete. 

(3) Descriptions of places of in- 
terest, as, Venice, The Al- 
hambra, The Land of the 
Midnight Sun, ete. 

(4) Writing titles or short ex- 
planations of illustrations. 

(5) A few rhymes. 

b. Oral. 

(1) Much description and discus- 
sion of people, places, indus- 
tries, ete. 

(2) Discussion of authors and lit- 
erature of some of countries 
visited. 

(3) Reporting of information 
gained from reading. 


. Arithmetie. 


a. Problems from measurements of 
steamships. 
b. Comparison of sizes of steam- 
ships. 
e. Study and comparison of rates. 
(1) First, second, and _ third 
class fares. 
(2) Comparison of fares on dif- 
ferent decks. 
(3) Comparison of fares in dif- 
ferent size staterooms. 
(4) Comparison of fares on large 
and small steamships. 
(5) Comparison of fares in sum- 
mer and winter sailings. 
(6) Estimation of distances in 
miles or knots. 
(7) Comparison of distances of 
different routes. 
(8) Problems involving dates of 
sailing. 


WAL. 


(9) Reading 
areas. 

(10) Comparison of populations 
and areas with each other and 
with Lincoln or Nebraska. 


populations and 


4. Spelling. 


5. 


a. Correction of papers. 

b. Learning of new words in ad- 
vance of writing. 

ce. Spelling names of countries, cities, 
rivers, mountains, ete. 

Art. 

a. Making the book cover. 

b. Making margins on pages (12” x 
18” gray construction paper was 
used). 

e. Selecting illustrations. 

d. Cutting, arranging, and mount- 
ing of illustrations. 

e. Making of maps. 

f. A study of pictures of art treas- 
ures of some of the cities. 

g. A study of views or scenery of 
places visited. 


. History. 


a. Visits to historic places, such as, 
Athens, Rome, Granada, Constan- 
tinople, castles in England, and 
chief battlefields of the World 
War. 

b. A recalling of historical facts, 
such as, Caesar’s conquest of 
Gaul, the Roman invasion of Eng- 
land, ete. 

ce. Men famous in history of each 
country visited. 


Texts and materials used. 


. National Geographic News 


. Frye, II. 
2. Carpenter’s Europe, one set. 
. Smith, Parkins and MeMurry, Al- 


len, one copy each. 


. Compton’s Encyclopedia, access to 


one set. 


. Railroad and steamship advertising 


literature. 


Bulle- 
tins. 


. Reading table books. 
. Magazines and newspapers. 
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VIII. Method. 


i 


Assignments with references, pages 
given. 


. Preparation of assignments. 
. Division into groups for study of 


special topics. 


. Making of maps. 
. Recitation usually by topic. 


6. A summary of important facts in 
each unit studied. 

7. A list of important cities in each 
unit studied. 

8. Fact drills, location drills, false and 
true tests, Yes and No tests, sen- 
tence answer tests given very fre- 
quently. 

9. Regular tests given only occasion- 
ally. 

IX. Results. 
1. An increased interest in geography. 


2. 


3. 
4. 


A closer correlation of geography 
with other subjects. 

A better retention of facts learned. 
A better understanding of the rela- 
tion of the countries of Europe 
with each other and with the United 
States. 


. A broader view and better under- 


standing of Europe as a whole. 


. Increased power on the part of the 


children. 

a. To glean important facts from 
the printed page. 

b. To select important facts from a 
mass of detail. 

ce. To organize their material and 
present it in a logical manner 
either oral or written. 

Eva SuRBER, 
Hayward School, 
Lincoln, Neb. 
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PROGRAM OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE CONFERENCE 


THE program for the eighth annual 
meeting of the National Conference on 
Educational Method, to be held in Cam- 
bridge and Boston, Massachusetts, will in- 
clude two sessions as follows: 


First Session, Sanders Theatre, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 28, at 9:30 a.m. 

Dr. W. H. Burton, President, presiding. 
Topic: Educational Supervision as Presented 
in the First Yearbook of the Conference. 
1. Introduction and presentation of the 
Yearbook, Dr. L. J. Brueckner, Professor 
of Elementary Education, University of 
Minnesota, and Adviser in Instructional 
Research, Public Schools, Minneapolis. 

. Surveys of Instruction, Dr. Orville G. 
Brim, Professor of Education, Ohio State 
University, Columbus. 

3. Ideals in Supervision, Dr. 8. A. Courtis, 
Professor of Education, University of 
Michigan, and Educational Consultant, 
Detroit and Hamtramck Public Schools. 

4. Democracy in Supervision, Dr. William 
H. Kilpatrick, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York. 

5. Annual Business Meeting. 

Report of Secretary-Treasurer; election 
of five members of the Board of Directors 
to sueceed directors Brim, Brueckner, 
Grainger, Mahoney, and Mugan; report by 
the Board of Directors on the revision of 
the constitution directed by a resolution 
adopted at the Washington meeting in 
1926 (see this Journat for January, 
1928, pages 196-197). 


bo 


The Commander Hotel in Cambridge is 
suggested as a convenient place for 
luncheon after this session. 


Second Session, Luncheon Meeting, Copley- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Wednesday, Febru- 
rary 29, 12:30 p.m. 

Miss Mary A. §. Mugan, Vice-President, 
presiding. 

Topic: Some Essential Viewpoints 
Guidance of Teachers. 


in the 


1. Miss Belle M. Ryan, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Omaha, Nebraska, 
speaking from the point of view of the 
elementary schools. 

. Dr. Philip W. L. Cox, Professor of Edu- 
cation, New York University, speaking 
from the point of view of the secondary 
schools. 

3. Dr. W. C. Bagley, Professor of Eduea- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, speaking from the point of view of 
the teacher-training institutions. 

4. Dr. Arthur H. Wilde, Dean of the School 
of Education, Boston University, speaking 
from the point of. view of wide experience 
in training teachers in service. 

This meeting will close promptly at 3:30. 

Tickets for the luncheon will be $2.50 

each. They may be obtained from the 

office of the Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. James 

F.. Hosie, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 

versity, New York, until Thursday, Feb- 

ruary 23; at the Copley-Plaza Hotel on 

Monday, Tuesday afternoon, and Wednes- 

day forenoon; and at the Sanders Theatre 

Tuesday forenoon. The Conference will 

maintain an information desk in the lobby 

of the Copley-Plaza Hotel Monday, Tues- 
day, and Wednesday, which will be in 
charge of Miss Mary F. Hazell, assistant to 
the Secretary-Treasurer of the Conference. 

The First Yearbook of the Conference, 

which will be discussed at the meeting in 

Sanders Theatre on Tuesday, is entitled 

Educational Supervision. It is a volume of 


bo 
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about 250 pages, compiled by a committee 
of the Conference under the chairmanship 
of Dr. L. J. Brueckner, of the University 
of Minnesota. It contains twenty chapters 
grouped under four heads: I. The Organi- 
zation of Supervision. II. The Activities 
and Training of Supervisory Officers. ITI. 
Aspects of Supervisory Technique. IV. 
The Philosophy of Supervision: A Sym- 
posium. 

The contributors are as follows: Fred C. 
Ayer, Professor of Educational Adminis- 
tration, University of Texas; J. Cayce 
Morrison, Assistant Commissioner for Ele- 
mentary Education, State Department of 
Education, Albany, New York; Members 
of the Staff of the State Department of 
Education, Baltimore, Maryland; J. M. 
McConnell, State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, St. Paul, Minnesota; Cora Pearson, 
Supervisor of Elementary Education, State 
Department of Education, Montgomery, 
Alabama, assisted by R. E. Tidwell, State 
Superintendent of Education in Alabama; 
C. J. Anderson, Associate Professor of Edu- 
eation, University of Wisconsin; Charles 
L. Spain, Deputy Superintendent of 
Schools, Detroit; Elma A. Neal, Director of 
Elementary Education, San Antonio; A. S. 
Barr, Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Wisconsin; M. R. Trabue, Di- 
rector of Bureau of Educational Research, 
University of North Carolina; James F. 
Hosic, Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Prudence 
Cutright, Director of Instructional Re- 
search, Minneapolis Publie Schools; L. J. 
Brueckner, Professor of Elementary Edu- 
cation, University of Minnesota, and Ad- 
viser in Instructional Research, Minne- 
apolis Public Schools; O. G. Brim, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Ohio State University ; 
Earl Hudelson, Professor of Education, 
University of Minnesota; A. L. Threlkeld, 
Superintendent of Schools, Denver; W. H. 
Burton, Associate Professor of Education, 
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University of Chicago; Franklin Bobbitt, 
Professor of Education, University of Chi- 
cago; S. A. Courtis, Professor of Eduea- 
tion, University of Michigan, and Educa- 
tional Consultant, Detroit and Hamtramck 
Public Schools; William H. Kilpatrick, 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


Each active member of the Conference 
whose dues are paid before the annual 
meeting in Boston is entitled to receive a 
copy of Educational Supervision free of 
charge, provided request is received before 
May 1, 1928. Members are urged to send 
in their requests promptly, on receipt of 
this notice, to the office of the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Conference. 

é. F. &. 


TWO EDITIONS OF THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 


In order to meet the needs of its rapidly 
growing constituency, the English Journal 
finds it necessary to issue two editions. The 
growth of the Junior High School move- 
ment appears to be primarily the occasion 
for this step. The facts as set forth by the 
editor are as follows: 


With the January issue, the English Journal 
began to appear in two editions—the first edu- 
cational magazine to adopt such a policy. The 
regular edition will be devoted to the work of 
the senior and junior high schools, and the 
“College Edition” to English in higher education. 

Originally the English Journal, which is the 
official organ of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, dealt with curriculum and meth- 
ods in the traditional four-year high school and 
in college. With practically a five-grade span, 
the Journal was able to cover its field satisfac- 
torily. Then came the great increase in high 
school and college populations, with consequent 
increase in number of teachers and in the 
amount of good pedagogical writing. About 
the same time the scientific movement in educa- 
tion began to be fully felt, and the editor’s 
manuscript drawer overflowed while the pages 
of the Journal bulged. 
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The demands upon the Journal and the ma- 
terial offered it were still further increased by 
the rise of the junior high school, which has 
grown with startling rapidity. The U. S. 
Bureau of Education has a list of about 1200 
such schools. One publisher has the name of 
5000 junior high svhool teachers of English. 
No one, indeed, knows how many there are, 
and if he knew today his figures would need 
revision tomorrow. Less noticeable, but not 
unimportant, is the extension of the influence 
of the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, of which the Journal is the official organ, 
upward through the college. 

One magazine was no longer adequate to 
cover this wide grade span, and the two editions 
were planned. The two editions will have 
jackets of different colors and interesting typo- 
graphical changes make both more attractive 
than even the well-printed Journal has been. 


OHIO EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


‘‘Teaching as a Fine Art’’ will be the 
keynote of the Eighth Annual Ohio State 
Educational Conference which the College 
of Education, Ohio State University, will 
conduct at Columbus on April, 12, 13, and 
14. As in the past, the sectional meetings, 
held throughout Friday, the second day of 
the Conference, will feature the three-day 
session. This provision for group meetings 
by school people of the State whose inter- 
ests and problem are similar has met with 
such evident approval that meetings must 
now be scheduled, in many instances, in 
both the morning and afternoon for cer- 
tain of the sections. In order to avoid the 
overlapping which necessarily occurs when 
the sectional program is extended, some of 
the group meetings have been scheduled 
this year for Thursday afternoon. This 
will be the first Conference at which any 
meetings have been held in advance of the 
opening general session held on the evening 
of the first day. 

The following sectional meetings have 
been arranged for the 1928 Conference: 
Thursday afternoon, April 12: City Super- 
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intendents, County Superintendents, School 
Librarians, and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion; Friday, April 13: Art, Biological Sci- 
ence, City Superintendents, Clinical Psy- 
chology, Commercial Education, Deans of 
Women, Educational and _ Intelligence 
Tests, Elementary Principals, Elementary 
Teachers, English, Geography, High-school 
Principals, History, Home Economics, In- 
dustrial and Vocational Education, Jour- 
nalism, Junior High-school Principals, 
Kindergarten and Primary Teachers, Latin, 
Mathematics, Modern Language, Music, 
Non-Biological Science, Physical Education, 
Religious Education, School Business Offi- 
cials, Special Education, Teacher Training, 
Village and Consolidated School Superin- 
tendents. 


A COMMUNICATION 


With regard to the ‘‘School Life Ree- 
ord’’ of the John Muir School, Seattle, 
Washington, that appeared in this Journal 
for November, Miss Jessie M. Lockwood, 
the principal, sends us the following note: 


The Record was worked out by our own stu- 
dents in the eighth grades, four years ago. First, 
the members of the Faculty consulted together 
regarding the advisability of having a report 
eard containing qualities of character. It en- 
tailed more work for the teacher, but it was 
decided that it was well worth while. Then 
letters were sent to fifteen progressive cities in 
the United States, asking if they had report 
eards which contained qualities of character 
as a basis for marking—either alone or with 
studies. Replies were received from all but one 
city and all answered in the negative except 
two. Several expressed interest in such a card 
being worked out. 

Meanwhile a questionnaire was sent to five 
parents representing varied interests, asking, 
since character-building was the most impor- 
tant thing in a child’s life, if the report card 
received quarterly by them contained all about 
their children from the viewpoint of the school 
which they would like to know. The reply in 
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the negative was universal and a desire was 
expressed to receive a more comprehensive 
report. 

Then the question was taken up with the 
eighth grade students, who showed keen in- 
terest in a report card which would rate their 
qualities of character as well as their studies. 

Mimeographed copies of all available ma- 
terial on character qualities, including the 
Horace Mann scale, which would assist them in 
determining a list to be used were placed in 
their hands. Discussions extending over many 
days were held before the ten points on their 
sheet were finally decided upon. The class was 
then divided into ten committees limited to five 
members, each selecting the character quality 
on the list which he was most interested in 
working on. 

Thus was this School Life Record evolved 
after months of work. It was made optional 
to students in the Seventh and Eighth Grades, 
and all of the students elected to use it. The 
broadminded policy of our administration al- 
lowed its use in our school in place of the city 
card, and after the first year printed it for us. 
Some parents, at first fearful that their children 
might be misjudged, became firm advocates of 
its effectiveness, and the students feel a definite- 
ness in the helpful criticism of their teachers 
which they had not realized before. 

It should be added that Miss Helen Reynolds, 
our supervisor on Primary Methods, was in- 
spirational in her sympathetic approval and in 
lending some outlines. 


A BULLETIN FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS OF OHIO 

Following the organization of a depart- 
ment for elementary school principals in 
the National Education Association has 
come the organization of a similar group in 
many states. Among the first to publish 
its own house organ is the Department of 
Elementary School Principals of the Ohio 
State Teachers Association. Number 1 of 
Volume 1 was issued in December, 1927. 
In general the form and makeup of this 


bulletin is similar to that of the bulletin 
issued by the national association. Arti- 
cles are included dealing with the par- 
ticipation in administration by the class- 
room teacher, the principal, and parent- 
teacher association, distribution of time of 
the elementary school principal, relation- 
ships and responsibilities of the principal- 
ship, and democratic supervision. News 
items from various local groups in Akron, 
Cincinnati, Dayton, East Cleveland, and 
Toledo appear, together with the constitu- 
tion of the state organization. The publi- 
cation of such a bulletin marks a distinct 
advance in the professional status of the 
principals of Ohio. No doubt their excel- 
lent example will soon be followed by other 
states. The secretary, who is also the edi- 
tor of the bulletin, is Mr. F. H. Duffy, 
principal of the Harding Elementary and 
Junior High School at Steubenville, Ohio. 


EIGHTH GRADE TESTS IN NEW JERSEY 


In May and June, 1927, tests in arith- 
metic, English, geography, history, hygiene, 
and spelling were administered to the 
eighth grade pupils in the schools of New 
Jersey coming under the direct supervision 
of the State Department. The results of 
these tests have now been presented in a 
printed pamphlet distributed to the schools. 
This shows the percentage of pupils above 
and below 70 points in May and again in 
June, and the median scores attained in 
June. These facts are presented not only 
in tables but also in graphs. The whole 
constitutes a very useful survey of progress 
in school subjects. The clear and definite 
presentation of the results to the schools 
concerned will be recognized as highly com- 
mendable. We are indebted to Mr. Roscoe 
L. West, Assistant Commissioner in Charge 
of Elementary Education, for the report. 


be 
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CURRICULUM STUDIES 
PROFESSOR SNEDDEN believes there is evi- 
dence ‘‘that curriculum revision is now the 
most vital subject for consideration by edu- 
cators.’’ It undoubtedly compels wide- 
spread interest. His own What’s Wrong 
with American Education’ covers a broad 
field but yet bears upon curriculum ques- 
tions. In this he passes in review current 
criticisms of education, stating each cate- 
gorically and then and afterward discuss- 
ing its bearing and validity. He cannot 
undertake to say, of course, just how wide- 
spread each criticism is. The book is 
highly stimulating and suggestive. It 
shows how we must proceed to select 
among the various possibilities in elemen- 
tary, secondary, higher, and vocational 
education. 

The same writer has recently produced 
also Foundations of Curricula; Sociological 
Analyses.2_ This is a syllabus for use in 
advanced courses in educational sociology 
but contains more expression of the au- 
thor’s own views than that statement would 
seem to imply. Professor Snedden be- 
lieves that we must arrive at a consensus 
as to the educational values that children 
should be expected to realize at successive 
stages and proposes a method, which he 
calls the ‘‘jury method,’’ for doing this. 
This appears to be a refinement upon the 
method now commonly followed in making 
courses of study rather than a radical de- 
parture. 

Dr. Henry Harap has added to his Edu- 

1What’s Wrong with American Education. 


lege, Bureau of Publications, 1927. 
* Economic Life and the Curriculum. 


Lincoln School of Teachers College. 


By David Snedden. 
* Foundations of Curricula; Sociological Analyses. 





cation of the Consumer a new curriculum 
study called Economic Life and the Cur- 
riculum. Six principal topics are treated, 
namely, Education and Economic Life; 
The Objectives of the Economic Studies; 
Economie Education from the Consumer’s 
Viewpoint; Introducing Economic Studies 
into the Elementary Schools; Economic 
Studies via Science; and The Construc- 
tion of Vocational Curricula. 

This writer also has a procedure for 
arriving at educational objectives, but it 
involves only ‘‘agreement’’ and hence of- 
fers nothing very definite. The book as 
a whole is lacking in that definiteness that 
has made its predecessor such a grateful 
addition to the literature of the curriculum. 
This is due no doubt to the fact that the 
later work is composed primarily of a brief 
series of lectures. 

From the workers in the Lincoln School 
of Teachers College comes a volume called 
Curriculum Making in an Elementary 
School.4 This is the outcome of co- 
operative effort, encouraged by the former 
director of the school, Professor Caldwell, 
and directed by James S. Tippett, special 
investigator, and Rebecca J. Coffin, prin- 
cipal of the elementary division. The main 
purpose of the book is evidently to describe 
in some detail typical units of work in the 
several grades. These are comparatively 
large and comprehensive; e.g., a study of 
community life with the building of a play 
village in first grade, a study of city life 
in second grade, and a study of water trans- 


J. B. Lippincott Co., 1927. 
By David Snedden. New York: Teachers Col- 


By Henry Harap. Maemillen Co., 1927. 
‘Curriculum Making in an Elementary School. 


By the Staff of the Elementary Division of the 


Ginn and Co., 1927. 
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portation in fifth grade. These accounts 
are very full and complete, showing how 
the unit of work was introduced, what ma- 
terials were used, and what outcomes were 
reached. There are a number of illustra- 
tions made by the pupils, some in color. 
The attentive reader will be able to follow 
the unfolding experience and may find 
guidance for his own efforts. 

Four introductory chapters provide the 
background of information necessary to 
proper understanding of the significance 
of the units of work, and several chapters 
at the close suggest methods and means of 
further experiment. The book as a whole 
is a valuable addition to the literature 
of the ‘‘new education’’ and gives promise 
of further light on the curriculum from 
the Lincoln School. 

To Messrs. Stull and Craig we are in- 
debted for new and very suggestive 
courses of study in geography and in ele- 
mentary science. Both are on the staff 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and both worked out the details of the 
courses through experimental teaching in 
the Horace Mann School of that institu- 
tion. 

Mr. Stull’s Course of Study in Geog- 
raphy ® covers both the elementary school 
and the junior high school. It is in effect 
a manual for teachers of geography, as all 
courses of study should be. Thus the 
early chapters are devoted to ‘‘The Nature 
of Geography,’’ ‘‘Preparation for Home 
Geography,’’ and ‘‘The Content of Pri- 
mary Geography.’’ Thus also the course 
for the intermediate grades is prefaced 
with a discussion of the relations of geog- 
raphy to other subjects. 

The outline of aims, activities, and ma- 
terials is interpreted by means of illus- 
trative units and a closing chapter at- 


° A Course of Study in Geography. By DeForest Stull. 


Publications, 1927. 
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tempts to evaluate tests in this subject. 
No effort is made, however, to set up quan- 
titative standards of attainment for suc- 
cessive stages of the work. Perhaps at 
present this is too much to expect. With 
this reservation one may say that this 
course in geography is all that such a course 
should be. It shows what can be done by 
the expert in subject matter who is himself 
a skillful teacher and who is actually asso- 
ciated with others in the daily work of a 
school. 

Dr. Craig’s accomplishment is of the 
same sort and equally praiseworthy. The 
methods by which he arrived at objectives 
and materials in his field are set forth in 
a monograph entitled Certain Techniques 
Used in Developing a Course of Study in 
Science for the Horace Mann Elementary 
School. The outlines to guide the teacher 
are embodied in a Tentative Course of 
Study in Elementary Science." This covers 
the first six grades of the public school 
and is published in three parts. Each part 
is furnished with an introductory discus- 
sion of the aims of elementary science, pro- 
cedure in constructing the course of study, 
general outline of the course, suggestions 
on method, and references. The course for 
each grade is then given in detail. 

The objectives and main topics of the 
course were arrived at by what has already 
been referred to as the ‘‘jury method.”’ 
This is no doubt superior to mere indi- 
vidual opinion and appears to be as near 
an approach to true scientific determina- 
tion as it is possible to go at present. The 
organization of this course is loose, as all 
its predecessors have been. Children must 
have numerous more or less isolated expe- 
riences in science before comprehensive or- 
ganization is possible—a fact that should 
New York: Teachers College, Bureau of 


*New York: Teachers College, Bureau of Publications, 1927. 


7 Ibid. 
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be recognized with regard to other sub- 
jects, say history, more widely than it is. 
Each unit of the course is admirably pre- 
sented. The specific objective, the more 
inclusive objective, and the essential mean- 
ing to be developed are first clearly stated. 
Then follow suggestions as to materials, 
procedures, ete. Like the preceding, the 
whole constitutes a working handbook for 
the teacher. 

Another scientific study of the cur- 
riculum has to do with literature for chil- 
dren. This is called An Objective Deter- 
mination of Stories and Poems for the 
Primary Grades ® and was carried through 
by Dr. Mary E. Nesmith. The writer sum- 
marized the previous studies in this field, 
of which there have been several, made a 
survey of numerous courses of study to 
determine present practice, compared Eng- 
lish and French reading books, and finally 
obtained an appraisal of selected lists of 
poems and stories by sixteen ‘‘competent 
judges.’’ A list of 145 stories and a list 
of 119 poems approved by at least seventy- 
five per cent of the judges emerged. Who 
shall decide how many competent judges 
are necessary and what constitutes com- 
petence in a case of this kind? 


WASTE AND SALVAGE 

Though far removed in inception and 
method, the two volumes reviewed under 
this heading have much in common. Both 
are concerned with the problem of the ad- 
justment and proper growth of the in- 
dividual. Both recognize that one sort of 
treatment will not do for all children. 
Both are written mainly out of long and 
significant experience in the field with 
which they deal. 

Dr. Reed’s study ® is concerned with the 
compulsory education laws, child employ- 


ment, the holding power of schools, and 
attempts at vocational guidance. From 
her we may learn what compulsory laws are 
on the statute books of the various states, 
how these are administered, and what the 
results in terms of the lives of the children 
are. She reviews the cause of human waste 
as revealed in early school surveys, com- 
pares the more recent findings, reports a 
series of special surveys, and concludes that 
the causes of exodus for school remain, in- 
cluding overageness and the superior 
attractions of ‘‘real jobs.’’ Economic 
pressure is not a chief factor. Finally she 
offers a series of suggestions for preventing 
the waste of elimination from school. 
First, get dependable facts. Next, overcome 
emotionalism. Avoid baseless propaganda. 
Pass fewer compulsory education laws. 
Help students to attain self-guidance. En- 
list business men. 

Mr. Bruner conducts the George Junior 
Republic of Western Pennsylvania. In his 
Laboratory Study in Democracy * he gives 
a very illuminating account of how his 
work is carried on. This he does by pre- 
senting one by one the types of boys gone 
wrong with which he has to deal, illustrat- 
ing each type with graphic accounts of par- 
ticular cases. Everyone will recognize at 
once such types as agitator, actor, bluffer, 
boaster, flatterer, egotist, and doubter. 
Interspersed with these are other less com- 
mon sorts, such as the firebug, the psycho- 
pathic liar, and the defective delinquent. 

Teachers and principals will not only 
recognize in these chapters cases similar to 
those with which they have had to deal; 
they will get many a hint as to how such 
unadjusted cases may be dealt with before 
they become chronic. The book is really 
very encouraging as indicating that much 
delinquency can be prevented at the source, 


®New York: Teachers College, Bureau of Publications, 1927. 


®° Human Waste in Education. 


By Anna Yeomans Reed. Century Co., 1927. 


104 Laboratory Study in Democracy. By Earle D. Bruner. Doubleday, Page and Company, 1927. 
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so to speak, and individuals who might 
otherwise become a menace to society be 
saved to themselves and to society. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
STANDARDS IN COMPOSITION 


An outstanding need in elementary edu- 
cation at present is undoubtedly the for- 
mulation of more definite standards of 
attainment in the various subjects. An ac- 
count of an interesting contribution to this 
end will be found in the American Edu- 
cational Digest for November. The writer, 
Assistant Superintendent Mayhew of New 
Haven, Connecticut, reports the results of 
a three-year experiment carried on under 
the direction of Professor Howard Driggs 
of New York University, which has re- 
sulted in the development of a series of 
standards in English composition. These 
consist of samples of the children’s work, 
graded in accordance with the judgments 
of classroom teachers. No attempt was 
made to separate the mechanical elements 
from thought and expression. The stand- 
ards as published, however, are accom- 
panied by suggestions as to merits and 
demerits. 


VIEWS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


The American Educational Digest for 
December contains numerous extracts from 
the public press with regard to the at- 
tack on Superintendent McAndrew of Chi- 
eago for his alleged recommendation of 
textbooks in American history that are 
called ‘‘unpatriotic.’’ It appears that the 
usual method of the special pleader has 
been followed; quotations from An Amer- 
ican History by Dr. Muzzey indicate that 
parts of sentences were quoted out of their 
setting so as to give an entirely wrong 
impression of the author’s point of view. 
Most of the writers who comment on the 
affair seem to understand that the motive 
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for the attack is political and no serious 
attention need be paid to it. Mr. Hearst, 
however, as was to be expected, comes out 
in a signed article in support of Mayor 
Thompson. 


AN ADVERSE VIEW OF SUMMER SCHOOLS 


It is customary to quote the large at- 
tendance upon summer schools with pride 
and approval. Mr. Ralph L. Henry of 
Miami University, however, writing in 
School and Society for December 10, takes 
an adverse view. He thinks there are four 
principal motives impelling students to 
spend time and money on summer school- 
ing. These are: credits, improved prepara- 
tion, promotion, and the enjoyment of life 
in a large city. He believes that there 
are serious disadvantages in summer school 
work, among them being the overcrowding, 
the brief periods of work, the vacation 
spirit of the students, the paucity of first- 
class instructors, and the weather. The 
writer thinks we should make a new evalua- 
tion of summer school work, attempt only 
what is possible, and not confuse it with 
recreation. 


THE OBJECTIVES OF COMPETITIVE SPORT 

Sport occupies so large a place in the 
interests of present-day students, as well 
as workers, that an attempt to distinguish 
its objectives is timely. Such an attempt 
has been made by Mr. Elton E. Wieman 
of the University of Michigan. His ar- 
ticle appears in The American School- 
master for November. The questions he 
proposes for those engaged in physical 
education are: What mental needs can be 
met for individuals under my supervision ? 
What character-forming needs and what 
physical needs? To put it objectively, he 
thinks physical education in schools should 
serve to 

1. Improve the general health and the 
vital resistance of students. 
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2. Correct physical defects. 

3. Provide for proper use of leisure time. 

4. Form mental and moral habits that 
will lead to right living and good citizen- 
ship. 

The writer undertakes to show that 
these ends can and are reached through 
properly organized games and sports, but 
recognizes that they are not always 
realized. He points to the work of Pro- 
fessor Stagg, of the University of Chi- 
cago, as an example of what a great leader 
can do. 


RATING PUPILS’ ANSWERS IN GENERAL 
SCIENCE 


Considerable work has been done at the 
University of Illinois in developing a tech- 
nique for dealing with questions requiring 
thought for their answer on the part of 
pupils. Scales have been developed in four 
subjects—civies, American history, Eng- 
lish literature, and general science. A re- 
port on the scales in the latter subject will 
be found in the General Science Quarterly 
for November. It is contributed by Pro- 
fessor Odell, Director of Educational Re- 
search. Each scale consists of a series of 
answers of a particular type, such as 
analysis and cause or affect. The answers 
to the question, ‘‘ What steps compose the 
process of pasteurizing milk?’’ are graded 
on a scale from zero to ten, and each an- 
swer is accompanied by criticism indicat- 
ing its merits and demerits. The work has 
two distinct values-—teachers may use these 
questions with their own students and they 
may use his scales as models upon which 
to prepare scales of their own. 
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